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Make Money With a 


Red River: 
Special | 


Separator 
Designed Right Built Right Works Right 


Has the wonderful “Man Behind the Gun,” 
the Big Cylinder, the Beating Shakers, the 
Graduated Adjustable Chaffer and other 
improved features that save all the farmer's 
gtain and clean it fit tor market. 

Roller Bearings on both cylinder and wind 
stacker shafts save on power,— your gain. 

Gets the best jobs because it does the 
best wor 

The Wagnild Threshing Company, Out- 
look, Montana, write us: 

“We just finished our 1921 run with the 
44x64 Red River Special bought in 1917. 

e made good money this year, cleaning 
up $2,000 in 20 3-4 days. 

Have needed no repairs so far and have 
only had to putin 6 new teeth in 5 years. 
Our Red River Special is made from good 
material, and is the best thresher, grain 
saver, and MONEY MAKER in this part of 


the country.’ 


It Will Make Money for You 


Write for Free Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


(ia Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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HE average cost 
of a *“Camp’”’ 
Grain Elevator is 


only one dollar a month. 
Write today and get 
the free facts. 
Our catalog shows com- 
plete line of Inside and 
Portable Elevators; 
best ways to install 
and illustrations of the 
famous “‘Camp” Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 
Made 


Sold as reg ~~ equipment 
or separatel y- Fite any 
style or make elevator. 
Postal brings free catalo; 
and tells how the “Camp 
costs only $1 a month. 
Write for prices: 


CAMP MFG. CO. 


WASHINGTON, 
iLL. 
Dept. 4 
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WALSH HARNESS CO. 
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Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 





Write for price and FREK sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 
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WEATHER AND Ti ute sprin y 
CORN PRICES ting the wcreage 
of oat Will Y e reduct n of corn acre- 

1iff ( pr S next l, 


wer N 
Read tl 

CORN FIELD In the irticle on page 3, 

EFFICIENCY experienced corn growers 

te it the metho that have given 
em the best results 

YELLOW CORN Dose yellow or whit 

OR WHITE corn have the most 

feeding value? experiments just on 

led at Ww om i er the question 

if I t full r ( tt worl yn 


PAYING A MORTGAGE How would corn 

IN POTATOES belt farmers like 
to pay off the farm mortgage with so 
many bushels of corn rather than so 
many dollars? This was the method used 
by one man who had the indebtedness on 
his place figured in terms of bushels of 
potatoe The editorial on page tells 
about 

THE RIGHT Experiments with 
PLANTER PLATE corn planters have 
furnished valuable suggestions for men 
who are anxious to get their planters in 
shay so that they will have a more even 
stand this year Som experiments along 
thi r ire summarized in the article on 
page 6. 


THE TARIFF AND What readj 


istments 
pro 


f 
of 


THE FARMER in agricultural 
duction will be caused b the passage 
the new tariff act? The editorial on page 





t indicates the changes in national agri- 
cultural policy that may be hecessary as 
a result of higher tariffs 
THE NEXT The extra amount of corn 
ISSUE material that we are run- 
ning this week crowded out some of the 
stories which we promised for the pres 
ent issue In the next iss therefore, we 
will have the article on the making of a 
rural community ilso the story on price 
fluctuations in sisal and their relation 
ship to binder twine prices Another arti 
cle w deal with the relative profits of 
the poultry and the business on the 
lowa farn Older readers as well as the 
boys and girls will be interested in the ac- 
count of the metl by which the baby 
beef champion t last state fair 
fed and handled the winning animals. In 
addition to these artis the monthly 
charts showing profits and losses in hogs, 
beef cattle and butter will be presented. 
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Write Today for Your FREE Copy of Our 


Mid-Summer Sale Book 


feo SALE BOOK will save you Ten Dollars, or 
more, on the very things you will need this 
month. 

And we mean exactly that. We mean that because 
of our big special purchases for cash, because of the 
goods specially made for this sale, we are able to 
price good goods below the regular market. 

Months of work has gone into the creation of these 
special bargains for you. 


This is a Friend-Making Sale 


of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
We want to make many more 
thousands of new friends dur- 
ing this our 50th Anniversary 
Year. 

And we have prepared this 
sale with that idea—to win 
new customers by saving 
them money. 


WARD & CO. 
standard quality Be 


price to make a Montgomery / 


We want to become still 
firmer friends with our old 
friends—by saving them 
money. During this Anniver- 
sary Year we have made thou- 
sands of new friends. 

We want to continue to 
make thousandsof new friends 
for this great 50-year-old house 


MONTGOMERY 


sells only goods of 


We never knowingly offer a piece 


of merchandise that will not be ser- Ward & Co. bargain. 

viceable and eatistactory to you. We an cate ail sel Pid 

never buy “cheap” merchandise to poy 5. yours FREE— 7; To: 
offer our customers at a seemingly merely forthe asking. / MONTGOMERY 
low price We would rather offer nate tee ase iggy we 
a good, standard, dependable article oooy now — Penny poe 


at $2.25 than a cheap unserviceable 


thing at $1.98. 
It takes both high quality and low 


before you 
turn this 


page. 4 


7 Please mail my FREE copy 


Portland, Oregon 


(Mall this coupon to the house 
nearest to you. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. — rd's Midsummer >& 

Kansas City Portland, Ore. / % 
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KFFICIENCY IN THE CORN FIE 


A Discussion of Methods to Increase the Yield of Corn Per Labor Unit 


NY method. which will increase the yield of 
A corn per hour of man labor should be of para- 
mount interest to corn growers in 1922. Every 
student of the present corn situation realizes that 
if there is to be a profit in the 1922 corn crop it 
will be derived from the production of a maximum 
number of bushels on a reduced acreage. It is 
more than ever imperative that corn growers in- 
crease the crop returns per unit of expense. This 
will only come thru applying improved cultural 
methods to the smaller acreage which the pres- 
ent corn surplus demands. 

In the opinion of experienced students of 
corn culture, the production of maximum corn 
yields with a minimum of labor expenditures 
may best be accomplished by more _ thoroly 
preparing the seed bed before planting and 
by using tested, graded seed of proved high- 
yielding varieties or strains of varieties. Corn 
growers who have been signally successful 
agree with the best farm crops authorities at 
the corn belt experiment stations that the prin- 
cipal ways of securing a larger production per 
labor unit are the use of better seed and the 
more complete preparation of the seed bed. 

Experiment station men are practically unan- 
imous in the belief that the most common mis- 
take that is made by corn growers is in neg- 
lecting to prepare the ground adequately be- 
fore planting. The trend of opinion favors a 
wider use of the disk and the harrow before 
planting begins, and an extensive use of the 
weeder or harrow after the corn is in the 
ground. 


Thoro Preparation Is Necessary 

‘Fairly early plowing and thoro preparation 
of the seed bed are factors which are not suf- 
ficiently looked after by a great number of 
our farmers,” says J. B. Park, of the farm 
crops department at the Ohio State University. 
“Several diskings of the ground before plant- 
ing the corn will save much of the trouble in 
destroying weeds after planting, and it can be 
done more efficiently and with less labor. I be- 
lieve also that the weeder can be used more on 
soils which are not too hard. One man with a 
weeder can do the work of two men with culti- 
Vators, and with fewer horses.” 

The best time for a farmer to kill weeds in 
his corn field is before the corn has been planted, 
according to Professor R. A. Moore, of the farm 
crops department at the University of Wisconsin. 
He Say 
‘Lam most firmly convinced that a farmer can 
add at least ten bushels of corn to his yield per 
acre by paying attention to thoro soil preparation 
before planting. He will also find that the work 
of cultivating the corn will be 


the field, these weeds may be brought to the sur- 
face of the ground and killed by the rays of the 
sun. Where the ground is not given early culti- 
vation, the weed seeds do not make much of an 
attempt to sprout until after the corn has been 
planted. Then the farmer has a season-long fight 
against weeds.” 

Clyde Black, of Dallas county, Iowa, winner of 
both the 1920 and 1921 Iowa corn contests, believes 
that the only cultural method not now in general 











A Planter Works Best in Well Prepared Soil 


use which would increase corn yields is the use of 
the weeder when the corn is very young. 

Crops experts and growers of high yielding corn 
alike believe that on many farms the yield of corn 
per hour of man labor can be materially increased 
thru more careful selection of seed. On this point, 
Fred McCulloch, of Benton county, Iowa, a winner in 
both the 1920 and 1921 corn yield contests, says: 
“The most practical way of increasing corn yields 
per acre is thru using strains of seed corn that have 
proved to be high yielders.” 

Concerning varieties, Professor Moore states that 
no one thing has done more good for the corn grow- 
ers of Wisconsin than the activities of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Association which, in codpera- 


tion with the college, has been responsible for ban- 
ishing nearly a hundred scrub varieties of corn 

Dr. W. L. Burlison, of the University of Illinois, 
says: ‘One of the most practical ways of increasing 
the corn yield is to use seed which is resistant to 
the various rots of corn.” 

Professor F. S. Wilkins, of Iowa State College, is 
of the opinion that in some sections of Iowa the acre 
yield of corn could be increased by growing more 
plants to the acre. 

“IT think that considerably larger corn yields 
could be obtained in the two northern tiers of 
counties in Iowa if corn was planted in rows 3 
feet rather than 3% feet apart. I also believe 
that in the northern half of lowa a larger yield 
could be had by planting four kernels per hill 
instead of three. I would plant drilled corn rath- 
er thickly and cultivate it with a weeder or a 
harrow while very small. There is no doubt but 
that corn will yield more when drilled, provided 
weeds can be kept down.” 

George M. Allee, of Buena Vista county, lowa, 
is firmly convinced that one of the fundamene- 
tals in growing a maximum yield is to secure 
the heaviest final stand the land will bear. He 
submits figures from a test conducted on his 
own farm in 1921, showing that corn planted at 
the rate of one kernel per hill yielded but 29.9 
bushels per acre, while a two-planting rate gave 
a yield of 72.6 bushels. When the rate was ine 
creased to three the yield was 79.2 bushels, 
Four kernels per hill resulted in an acre yield 
of 88.2 bushels, while five kernels produced 93.7. 
Six kernels to the hill gave 90 bushels. 

Altho good seed was used, Mr. Allee found 
that an average of about 10 per cent of the de- 
sired number of plants from all the planting 
rates were missing on May 23. From planting 
time, May 7, to October 1, the loss of stalks 
ranged from 10 to 20 per cent. In view of this 
loss and the increased yields from higher plant- 
ing rates, Mr. Allee recommends heavier plant- 
ings than are commonly made. 

The importance of shallow cultivation during the 
growing season is referred to by many of the crops 
men. Prof. W. C. Etheridge, of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture farm crops department, says: ‘Un- 
doubtedly we cultivate our corn too deep, altho with 
our present cultural implements it is necessary to 
cultivate deep to clean out the weeds. I believe we 
greatly need a cultural implement that wiJl destroy 
weeds without going so deep into the soil.” 


He says: 


Furrow Openers Sometimes Necessary 
The use of furrow openers for planting corn in 
sections where drouth is relatively severe is recom- 
mended by Prof. Etheridge. The furrow opener, like 
the list furrow, seems to give the crop a better ad: 
vantage in its relation to soil 





much easier. 

“One mistake that many of our 
farmers formerly made was to 
leave the corn ground exposed 
to the nd and the sun until 
éfter the small grain was put into 
the gro They did not appear 





fo realize that it was most nec- 
essary to get on the corn ground 
sk and the harrow as 
nm other ground that 
Was intended for. crops. When 
@ fart attends to his other 
PS before looking after the 
ground, he will find the land 
a Of cks and almost devoid 
: Soil also chills very 
E n the moisture is go- 
mg out of it. By disking and 


With the 





V early in the season, 
T the purpose of creating a 
mulch, the moisture is retained 
‘nd the ground immediately be- 
flls to take in heat. The heat 
“auses the millions of weed seeds 





moisture. Where rainfall is plen- 
tiful there seems to be no advan- 
take in using furrow openers. Dr. 
Burlison, of Illinois, reports that 
furrow openers were not superior 
to ordinary corn planters on the 
brown silt loam at the Illinois sta- 
tion. Prof. T. A. Kiesselbach, of 
the Nebraska farm crops staff re- 
ports that corn planted with fur- 
row openers at the Nebraska sta- 
tion was somewhat handicapped 
by weed growth. 

The importance of thoroly test- 
ing and grading seed corn is 
stressed by the crops men. An- 
other facvior mentioned is the 
avoidance of extremely early 
planting in sections with a rela 
tively long growing season. It is 
significant, however, that the 
practices given the most empha- 
sis by all of these men are better 
preparation of the seed bed and 
the use of tested seed which is 











M the ground to sprout. By run- 
ting the fine tooth harrow over 


Frequent Harrowing Develops a Firm Seedbed 


known to come from high yield- 
ing sources. 
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Readjusting Agricultural Production 
to the New Tariff 
WITHIN the next month or two, there will 
doubtless be passed one of the highest 
which has United 

It is not only designed to keep out 
effectively than 


tariffs existed in the 
States. 
agricultural 
ever before, but also manufactured goods. Un- 
der the new tariff, we will probably be willing 
to let in roughly around $500,000,000 worth 


ever 


yroducts) more 
} 


of manufactured goods either without duty, or 
with the duty so small that it will not make 
any serious difference in the quantity of im- 
portations into the United States. We are not 
going to allow enough of European manufac- 
tured goods to come in to create sufficient Eu- 
United States so that 
Europe can pay us the interest she owes us on 
her debt, and also pay us cost of production 
for the wheat, cotton and pork which she has 


United 


ropean credits in’ the 


been accustomed to 
States for the past twenty years. 


Our agriculture has been built up on the ba- 


buying in the 


sis of expecting European demand to ab- 
sorb half our cotton’ crop, one-fourth our 


wheat crop, and one-tenth of our hog produc- 
Can Europe pay American farmers cost 
of production every year for 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 6,000,000 bales of cotton and 
1,000,000,000 pounds of pork? 
to be an utter impossibility unless Europe sells 


tion. 


It would seem 


us two or three times as much in the way of 
manufactured as will likely be let 
the United States under the proposed tariff. 

If the 


well thought out national policy, it would seem 


goods into 


proposed tariff really represents a 
to be essential for us to get to work at once on 
readjusting our agriculture in conformity 
thereto. If we make it impossible for Europe 
to create in the United States the necessary 
credits with which she can pay cost of produc- 
tion for our wheat, cotton and pork, then it is 
up to the American farmer to restrict his pro 
duction of these commodities to his home mar- 


ket. 


with the idea of making the United States more 


The proposed tariff seems to be devised 


’ sg ais ‘ 
nearly — self-sustaining. This necessarily 


means, therefore, that we must put less energy 
on those products of which we have formerly 
exported a surplus, and more energy on the 
products which we have forme rly been import- 
ing. We must grow more sugar beets and less 
corn; more sheep and fewer hogs. Incident- 
ally, it would seem to mean that the American 
farmer should grow more of the specialties and 
less of the staples, 

If we are going on a strictly self sustaining 
basis, it may be that we now have too many 
people on our farms and not enough people in 





the city. The fundamental difficulty during 
the past year, is that our farmers have been 
producing abundantly and cheaply at a time 
when our city people were producing waste- 
fully and expensively. We apparently need 
more of our hard working farmer boys moving 


to the city to make the competition a little 
keener there. 
T) ere are many things to be said for a s¢ lf- 


sufficing United States such as the tariff bill 
apparently contemplates. As a result of trad 
i shall be less 


likely to get mixed up in European and Asiatic 


ing less with foreign countries we 


politics, and if we do get into trouble, we shall 


5 


be more able to take care of ours Ives because 
of having developed a well rounded industrial 
and agricultural life at home, a life less likely 
to be interfe red with by blockades. There are 


also many things to be said against developing 


a more completely self-sustaining life. The 
important thing in our opinion is, that once we 


have adopted a policy that we stick to it. We 
don’t want to develop a great sheep industry in 
the United States only to have it smashed by 
a change in our tariff laws eight years from 
now, 

When the tariff bill is finally passed, as it 
probably will be during the next two months, 
it would seem to be wise for the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture to make a very 
thoro study of what readjustments in the 
United States will be necessary to meet the new 
situation. Will the south have to raise a little 
less cotton and a little more corn and hogs? 
Will the corn belt little less 
corn and hogs and a little more in the way of 
pastures, sheep and cattle? Will the far west 
find it advisable to discontinue the grazing of 
Of course, 


have to raise a 


some of its poorer land altogether ? 
matters of this sort always work themselves out 
if given time, but if a little human intelligence 
is put on the problem in advance, it may be 
possible to save a very considerable amount of 
human energy and the waste of capital. 


Worry and the Weather 
WILL farmers ever be able to stop worry- 


ing about the weather? An imaginative 
neighbor of ours used to claim that each new 
accession of gray hair was caused by a bad 
season. 

“This,” he would say, pointing to a lock of 
almost white hair, “is what the drouth of 1901 
did to me. And this is the wet year of 1902.” 

It was his theory, however, that when we 
get a system of crop insurance that will cover 
every possible contingency, we may have to dig 
up something else to keep us from looking 
He even 


youthful at an unseemly age. sug- 


gests that in that day the worrying over the 
weather may be transferred to the city man. 
His idea is this: 

Bad weather means a short crop. <A short 
crop means high prices. The man who has a 
good crop is well fixed; so is the man whose 
crop is wholly covered by insurance. There- 
fore, the only man who is out of of luck will be 
the city consumer who has to pay high prices 
for food products. 

“Tn that day,” 
will come in from the field after a hot wind has 
passed and remark merrily, ‘Well, the corn 
Let’s get out the éar and 


our friend says, “the farmer 


crop’s killed, Susan. 
take a vacation till the insurance adjuster gets 
around.” 

“And at the same time the city laboring man 
will go home disconsolate, throw his hat on the 
floor and bury his face in his hands: ‘Mirandy,’ 
he will say between muffled sobs, ‘we’re ruined. 
It hain’t rained for three 

Our friend’s prediction might work out if 
the farmer were only a manufacturer. Un- 
fortunately, or fortunately, he is a creative 
A poor crop is an offense to his 


[> 
weeks. 


artist as well. 
spirit. He wants to see a splendid looking 
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field, even tho the price is lower. He feels q 
deep satisfaction in a carload of well-f nished 
steers, even tho he regrets that the turn in the 
market has made his work profitless. 

Being an artist, no matter what system of 


crop insurance may step in to save hin, ‘ 
drouth will always be a calamity, and wet 
season that smothers the corn in wee will 


The pride of wi in- 
ship in the farmer, as in all real men, is always 
stronger than the desire for profit. 


always be a disaster. 


If fhis 1s so, there seems to be no esi fos 
us. Worrying about the weather w vei 
be the standard occupation on the fai We 
have a suspicion that the worry Wi he 
quite so agonizing, however, if matters u 
ranged so that it is only occupational p und 
not both pride and profit that are hit » the 


weather man pulls the wrong lever. 


Hubam as Green Manure 
HUBAM seed can now be bought in quantity 


at considerably less than 50 cents a 
pound. We suggest that a large number of 


our readers consider the proposition of 
ing ten or Hubam and 
broadcasting and harrowing it in on an acre 
winter wheat. This 


twenty pounds of 


or two either of oats or 
can be done with a fair chance of success any 
time during the next week or ten days. 

If Hubam is ultimately to make a great sue- 
cess, it must be as a green manure crop seceded 
with small grains. This spring for thie first 
time the seed is cheap enough to experiment ex- 
tensively with in this way, and we hope that 
large numbers of our readers will buy %5 or 
$10 worth of Hubam seed to broadcast and 


week, 


harrow in on their small grain this next 


Income and Borrowing Ability 
of Farmers 

“HE best authorities have agreed that the 

farmers of the United States normally re 
ceive about 13 per cent of the national! income. 
They represent about one-third of the popula- 
tion of the country, but normally receive less 
than one-seventh of the income. In a year like 
1921, they received less than one-tenth of the 
income. 

An investigation made by the Department of 
Agriculture indicates that of all the loans made 
by banks, the farmers of the United States 
receive about one-seventh. In states like Lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and the Dakotas where over 
one-half of the state income directly comes 
from farming, over one-half the bank loans are 
made to farmers. 


The Department of Agriculture has not 


made a study year by year of the agricultural 
loans by states. We venture to say, however, 
that the loans expand at about the same ratio 
as the income of the farmer expands, and that 
when the farmers’ income falls as a result of 
declines in prices of farm products, that the 
loans are contracted in almost exactly the same 
ratio, altho there may be a lag of a year or s0 
If the farmers continue to receive as was the 
case in 1921, only 6 per cent or 7 per cent of 
the national income, it is safe to say that the 
bankers will feel it necessary to cut dow: loans 
to farmers until they are only 6 per cent or 7 
per cent of the total bank loans of the | nited 
States. The goal of the American farmer ™ 
1922 and in succeeding years should be to in 
crease his income until it represents at least 18 
per cent of the total income of the United 

further 


States. We would advocate an even 
. . . . . ] 
increase in income provided the farmers could 
spend it sanely without wasting their saving 


stocks or in booming land out ° 


in “wild cat” 
rs should 


all reason. For the time being, farm¢ 
be satisfied with 18 per cent of the national i 
come, and 18 per cent of the banking accomme 


dations. 
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Varieties of Corn For Silage 

RE! D’S YELLOW DENT, excellent as it is 
for husking, is not an ideal silage corn. 

It yields well and the percentage of grain in 

the silage is high, but there are at least two 

very serious objections. The shank of Reid’s 

Yellow Dent is too small, with the result that a 


large number of ears are knocked off when 
This adds considerably to 


the corn is bound. 
the work of filling the silo unless it is con- 
venient to let the hogs pick up the ears. 

The second objection is that Reid’s Yellow 


Dent is more susceptible to blowing down in 
the late summer than it should be. Perhaps 
this is because it carries a rather large ear 


high on the stalk, or perhaps Reid’s Yellow 
Dent is more susceptible to root rot than cer- 
tain other varieties. At any rate, we are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
which is used so extensively for silage over the 
greate) part of the corn belt, is not thoroly 
satisfactory. Eventually there will be per- 
fected a corn which has the grain yielding 
power of Reid’s Yellow Dent, somewhat more 
leafy, just a little later, with a large shank, 
and less disposition to blow down. Perhaps 
this improved silage corn will carry two small 
ears rather low on the stalk instead of one 
car high on the stalk, We are certain 
such a corn can be perfected, for we have 


large 
that 
seen growing at Ames eastern and southern va- 
rieties of silage corn which stood up perfectly 
well under conditions where Reid’s Yellow Dent 
blew down badly. 


of some of these ranker growing silage sorts 


We have also seen crosses 


with corn belt varieties which produced almost 
as much grain as Reid’s Yellow Dent and con- 
siderably more leaves, and still seemed to have 
the ability to stand up in spite of exceedingly 
severe wind storms. 

Probably most of our readers will be doing 
the wise thing to continue to plant their cus- 
tomary variety of corn again this year for sil- 


age. We wish to suggest, however, that those 


of our readers who are of an experimental turn 


of mind, and especially those who put most of 
their corn crop into the silo, try growing sev- 
eal acres of silage corn of the sorts which are 
so extensively used by eastern dairymen. They 
can be bought of almost any eastern seed com- 
pany. In their pure form, we doubt if these 
special purpose silage corns are so very satis- 
factory under corn belt conditions for the rea- 


on that they grow so exceedingly rank that 
they are hard to handle and the percentage of 


water is too high and the percentage of grain 


too low. By acclimating some of these silage 
corns, however, and crossing them with our 
standard grain varieties, it should be possible 
eventually to develop a type which will fill our 
‘los much more satisfactorily than anything 


Which now have. 





Paying a Mortgage in Potatoes 
TH fair way to pay off a farm mortgage 


terms of the commodities which the 


and produces. If those young Iowa farmers 
ho bought land during the peak of the boom 
hid agreed to pay off the mortgage in terms 
* so iiany bushels of corn, they would not 
day be feeling so nearly ruined. 


In New York state the other day, twenty 
“res changed hands, and the mortgage which 


a y on file in Onondaga county, New 


York s for settlement in potatoes. In Oc- 
tober of 1922, the farmer is to deliver to the 
"an who holds the mortgage 330 bushels of 
Potator s. In 1928, 325 bushels; in 1924, 325 
bushels. ind in 1925, 300 bushels. If because 
of crop failure or other reason he is unable to 
deliver the specified amount of potatoes, the 
farmer is to pay cash on the basis of the local 
Market 


value of potatoes, 


This is a fair way to buy and sell potato 
land. Of course, the size of the potato crop 
and the value of potatoes per bushel varies 
greatly from year to year, depending on the 
weather, but nevertheless the man who is farm- 
ing potato land can gauge more accurately 
what he can afford in terms of potatoes than 
what he can pay in dollars. 

There is a certain convenience in writing 
mortgages in terms of dollars, but when the 
dollar is as unstable as it has been during the 
past twenty years and as it is likely to be dur- 
ing the next twenty ‘years, it is much safer 
from the standpoint of the purchasing farmer 
to contract mortgages in terms of the commod- 
ities which the land produces. It would not be 
necessary in all cases to settle by the actual 
delivery of the products, but to settle in vary- 
ing amounts of cash depending on the actual 
market value during a settlement month in 
each year of certain products produced by the 
land, 





Give Them a Chance 

HERE are rumors that the minority fac- 
tion of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., is 
making an effort to carry on the fight which 
disrupted the recent convention. We hope that 
this report is untrue. The U. 8S. Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., is having a hard enough time as it is. 
If its former friends try to throw bricks in the 

cogwheels, its failure is certain. 

The minority believes that it was treated un- 
justly at the annual meeting. So it was, which 
is not to say that if their group had been in 
the majority, it would have been any more 
But that 
The majority deserved censure for its 


charitable in victory. incident is 
closed. 
action at that time, and is receiving plenty of 
it. The organization for the next year is set- 
tled. 
do is to get ready for the next convention, and 


All that the opposition can properly 


join with the more liberally minded of the other 
faction in an effort to build up sentiment for a 
change in the by-laws that will permit any such 
political attempted by 
both groups at the recent convention, 


skullduggery as was 


What the farmers want, what the members 
of the U 
co-operative marketing system that will han- 


S. Grain Growers, Inc., want, is a 
dle the grain. If anybody is going to do the 
work this year for the farmers of the middle 
west, it must be the U. S. Grain Growers, Ine. 
The only fair and sensible policy is to give the 
present administration a chance to see if it 
can make the organization do the work, 





Late Spring and Corn Acreage 


(COOL, wet weather during late March and 
x early April has delayed spring work un- 
til on the average farm the season is two weeks 
behind normal and nearly three weeks behind 
last year. This means that thousands of farm- 
ers who were planning on increasing their oat 
and clover acreage, and reducing their corn 
acreage, will be tempted to plant an even 
larger acreage of corn than they did a year 
this may be 


Wherever 


which 


ago. On many farms the only 


practical thing to do. there is a 


fair stand of clover, however, can be 
held over for another year, we advise holding 
it over instead of plowing it up for corn. It 
will be just as well to leave that corn stored 
in the ground for another year or two instead 
of trying to extract it in 1922 with farm la- 
bor which is still higher relatively than corn 
prices. Those who feel that there is danger 
of a shortage of corn in 1923 can, in many lo- 
calities, still buy the corn for considerably less 
than it will cost them to produce it this next 


summer. 


The cold, wet spring which is tending to cut 
down the oat and clover acreage and increase 
the corn acreage, is also reducing the spring 
pig crop far below what anyone had expected, 
thus cutting down the greatest market for 
With the situation as it has developed 
during the past month, about the only thing 
which can prevent such a continuation of a 


corn, 


large corn surplus that corn prices will be de- 
cidedly below cost of production, is bad weath- 
er during July and August. Thousands of 
farmers have made a genuine effort to increase 
their clover acreage and decrease their corn 
acreage, but the weather has interfered seri- 
ously with their plans. The present outlook 
is much less favorable to higher corn prices 
than was the case six weeks ago. We still think 
that corn prices will advance a little, but unless 
we have unusually unfavorable weather during 
the summer, the probabilities are that they will 
not get much beyond cost of production at any, 
time during the next eight or nine months. 


vo 
Ig 





Double Crossed Corn Yields Well 


HE Connecticut station which has isolated 

a number of inbred strains of Leaming 

and Burr corn originally from Illinois, began 
combining these inbred strains seven or eight 
years ago. In 1918, they started to compare 


on an extensive scale a double cross of two 
inbred strains of Leaming and two inbred 
strains of Burr. The comparisons have been 
continued ever since at the Connecticut station 
between this double crossed corn and the ordi- 
nary commercial strains of Dent corn, As an 
average of the four years, the double crossed 
corn has far outyie lded 


any other variety 


grown at the Connecticut station. On the av- 
erage, the double crossed corn has yielded 88.5 
bushels for the four years as compared with 
71.5 bushels for the best strain of Dent corn 
as developed in the customary fashion. 

We have grown this double crossed corn as 
developed by Jones at the Connecticut station, 
and have found, that while it does very well un- 
der Iowa conditions, it does not seem to be 
quite as good as some of our better strains of 


Reid’s Yellow Dent. 


pected, inasmuch as all of the inbred strains 


That is not to be ex- 


going into this double crossed corn were devel- 
oped under Connecticut conditions which are 
far different from the conditions prevailing in 
Iowa. This Connecticut double crossed corn 
does so well, however, that we believe there is a 
great future for double crossed corn developed 
in Iowa from Iowa varieties. 

The Jones double crossed corn when tried 
out in eight different New York counties for 
silage, gave better results than sixteen other 
varieties which were entered. In a test in north- 
ern Indiana, and also in Michigan, the Jones 
double crossed Connecticut corn outvielded all 
the other sorts entered. , 

We have grown the inbred strains entering 
double 
crossed corn and have found that none of them 


into the composition of the Jones 


under ordinary corn belt conditions will yield 
over twenty bushels per acre. It is truly as- 
tounding what vigorous corn is produced by 
the combining of these four decidedly weak in- 
bred strains. If we in the corn belt can isolate 
four moderately vigorous inbred strains out of 
our ordinary corn belt varieties, we should de- 
velop a sort which is outstandingly better than 
anything we now have. 


There always has been in the Christian Church a 
tendency to pessimism, which I must say I deplore. 
In so far as I have observed, when this feeling gets 
hold of a man, it greatly weakens his usefulness. 
There is a sort of feeling creeps over him, What’s 
the use? The men who make things go, whether in 
things material or things spiritual, the great reform- 
ers, are all optimists and believe that there is a bet- 
ter day coming.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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USE THE RIGHT PLANTER PLATE 


An Accurate Stand Results Only From Plates That Are Fitted to the Seed Corn 


LTHO corn planting has for many years been 
one of the commonest farm operations, it is 
still governed to a considerable extent by guesswork 
and the element of chance often affects the uniform- 
ity of stand secured. It is true that many men grade 
their seed corn and calibrate their planters before 
starting work many corn growers 
are familiar enough with the relationship of kernel 
There is a surprising lack 


However,. not 


types and planter plat 
of technical information and experimental data rela- 
tive to the adaptability of certain types of plates to 
various kernel types and to the comparative effi- 
ciency of different planters. 


Hand Sorting Gives Accurate Drop 

A series of corn planter tests made by C. O. Reed, 
formerly of the University of [linois, sheds some 
light on the planter problem. These trials give defi- 
nite proof to a number of interesting and valuable 
emphasizing especially the importance 
plate most exactly adapted to the type 

planted The test edge 
and flat drop systems of planting to be much more 
accurate than the hill drop type. They also show 
that hand much more accurately 
dropped than unsorted corn In many cases, hand 
sorted corn proved to excel in efficiency of drop 


conclusions 
of using the 


of corn to be howed the 


orted corn can be 


that sorted by machine 

Three varieties of corn were used in the 
ments, including Reid’s Yellow Dent, representing 
the shoe-peg type of kernel; Champion White Pearl, 


experi- 


with the broad, heavy type of kernel, and Silver 
Mine, representing an intermediate kernel type. 
In the tests, the edge drop, hill drop and flat drop 


type of plates were compared, using hand sorted, 
machine sorted and unsorted corn of each of the 
three varietie The planter was subjected to uni- 
form testing conditions for all trial Three differ- 
ent sizes of each of the three different types of plate 
were used, comprising the size best adapted as indi 
cated by preliminary tests and the next larger and 
next smaller sizes. A careful check of 5,000 hills 
was made in each test 

The hand sorted corn had been butted and tipped 
by hand, and the badly misshapen kernels removed 


By D. F. Malin 


Machine sorted corn was twice run 
Unsort- 


from the ear. 
thru a popular end-shake seed corn grader. 
ed corn was taken direct from the ear. 

In all the tests, the desired number of kernels per 
hill was three and the planter types were compared 
as to their accuracy in securing three-kernel hills. 
In seven out of nine tests, the flat drop type gave 
better results than the edge drop, the exceptions be- 
ing in the case of the unsorted Champion White 
Pearl and the hand-sorted Reid’s Yellow Dent. The 
most accurate “stand” in the tests was secured from 
the flat drop with machine sorted Reid’s Yellow 
Dent. In this instance, the percentage of three-ker- 
nel hills was 88.1. The edge drop with the same seed 
gave 86 per cent accuracy, while the percentage for 
the hill drop was but 66.6. Hand-sorted Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent gave 83.9 per cent three-kernel hills with 
the edge drop and 81.3 per cent with the flat drop. 
The shoe-peg type of kernel characteristic of the 
Reid corn lends itself well to edge drop planting. 

The flat drop type proved considerably more ac- 
curate than other types when the heavy, round ker- 
nels of Champion White Pearl were used. For the 
hand-sorted corn, an 85.9 per cent perfect drop was 
secured with the flat drop, compared with 68.8 per 
cent for the edge drop. The difference was practi- 
cally the same in machine sorted corn of the same 
variety 

In hand-sorted and unsorted Silver Mine the flat 
drop had a very slight advantage in accuracy. In 
machine sorted corn the results favored the flat 
drop, with 85.5 per cent accuracy, against 80.1 for 
the edge drop. 


Importance of Determining Size of Plate 

The importance of determining the size of plate 
best adapted to the seed is convincingly emphasized 
by the results of the tests. The machine-sorted 
Reid’s, for example, which gave 88.1 per cent accur- 
acy with the best adapted flat drop plate, gave but 
20.5 per cent accuracy with the next size smaller 
With the small plate, over 37 per 
twos, 29 per cent ones and 9 


flat drop plate. 
cent of the hills were 


per cent blanks. Over 8 per cent of the hills from 
the smaller plate had broken kernels, while the 
right size plate gave less than half of one per cent 


The large size plate in the same test gave 11.5 per 
cent fours, while the proper size allowed but 2.9 per 
cent. The larger plate also showed broken kernels 


in 3.1 per cent of the hills. 

While the variations in accuracy caused hy the 
size of the plates were not so violent in the Silver 
Mine as in the Reid’s corn, they were sufficient to 
indicate the value of carefully calibrating the plant. 
er to determine the correct plate to use. Champion 
White Pearl seed with the edge drop typ: owed 
extensive fluctuations in accuracy, caused by vary- 
ing types of plates. Size of plate proved | of a 
factor with the hill drop than with the other two. 


Hill Drop Less Accurate Than Others 


The hill drop type of planter proved to be from 
20 to 30 per cent less accurate in every instance 
than the other two types. The general tendency 
of the hill drop type was to plant more than three 


kernels per hill, the percentage of fours ranging 
from 11 to 25 per cent and the number of fives 
from 1 to 3 per cent. Where it is desired to plant 
the corn thickly, the hill drop type appears very 


well adapted. 

Sorting the corn before planting is decidedly 
advisable if an accurate stand is to follow, it ap 
pears from these data. Unsorted Champion White 
Pearl corn produced better results than the hand- 
sorted with the hill drop, and better results than 
the machine sorted with the edge drop. The 
sorted corn excelled unquestionably in all of the 
other groups. 

In five groups out of nine the hand-sorted corn 
gave more accurate results than that sorted by 
machine. Machine sorted corn excelled in four 
groups, including Champion White Pearl, hill drop; 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, edge drop and flat drop, and 
Silver Mine, flat drop. These tests, it will be 
noted, were performed several years ago, and re 
cent improvements in corn grading machines might 
change the relative accuracy of hand and machine 


sorted seed 


NEWS OF INTEREST AT WASHINGTON 


Wheat Grades, Land Banks and Agricultural Appropriations in Limelight 


a fight over the size of the navy was settled 
last week when the lower house voted the navy 
a force of 86,000 men. The victory was won, how- 
ever, only after the President and Secretary of State 
Hughes had thrown their great influence in favor 
of the men indicated. Ten days ago it looked very 
much as if the house would cut down the navy to 
65,000 men This would have made our navy but 
little stronger than that of Japan, and would have 
tied up a number of battleships as well as cruisers 
and destroyers. The President insisted that we 
must not reduce our naval strength below that per- 
mitted in the treaty with Great Britain and Japan. 
Navy men feel that with a personnel of 86,000 men, 
the navy is still much weaker than it should be. 


Government Control of the Radio 


Another conference on government operation and 
control of the radio business was held last week. 
Representatives of farmer organizations are tak- 
ing an increasing interest in this matter. They 
want provision made for radio service on weather 
crops and markets without interference, and they 
are not enthusiastic for control which does not rec- 
term as the paramount interest 
reported that a bill will soon 


ognize what they 
of agriculture. It is 
be introduced in congress. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, which has 
passed both houses, has not yet been considered by 
the conference committee. The senate added consid- 
erably to the appropriations to be used by the de- 
partment, the more important additions being an in- 
crease of $300,000 for tuberculosis eradication in co- 
operation with the states, an increase to $500,000 of 
the amount to be contributed by the government in 
the eradication of barberries in the wheat growing 
country, increasing the extension fund by $500,000, 
and $500,000 for the purchase of timber lands to be 
added to the national forests. There were increases 
in a number of smaller items. On the whole, the ap 
propriations for the department seem to be satisfac 
tory considering the condition of the national treas- 
ury. The free seed business remains with us, the 
senate having retained the appropriation of $360,000 
for that purpose by a margin of one vote. 


Among Iowans in Washington there was a great 
deal of interest in the announcement that Clifford 
would be a candidate for the republican 
nomination for senator. Expressions of opinion vary 
with the past alignment of different individuals. 
Some look upon Thorne’s entry as being designed to 
defeat Brookhart, saying that the latter would have 
won at the primaries; those holding this view, how- 
ever, seem to be very few. Practically all of those 
who know Thorne accept his announcement as evi- 
rence that he believes conditions are favorable to 
his ambitions and expect him to make a strong and 
effective campaign with a fair chance to win the 
nomination. Naturally, members of the Iowa delega- 
tion are slow to express themselves, inasmuch as 
Congressman Sweet is a candidate and enjoys the 
confidence and respect of his colleagues. Not many 
of the latter, however, if indeed any, think that 
Sweet has a chance to win. They do not say this 
openly, but it is not hard to read between the lines. 
Senator Cummins is believed to look with favor on 
Thorne’s candidacy and the same thing may prob- 
ably be said of Secretary Wallace, who worked with 
Thorne so long in the fight to secure fair railroad 
rates for lowa farmers and stockmen. It is generally 
recognized that Thorne would be a power in the 
could render distinguished service to 


Thorne 


senate and 
the state. 
Long Fight Over Tariff is Indicated 

All signs point to a long fight over the tariff bill 
in the senate. The agricultural schedules will be at- 
tacked bitterly The east wants cheap food, and 
spokesmen for the manufacturing interests will try 
tc reduce the agricultural tariff as much as they 
possibly can without alienating western support for 
themselves South American countries are com- 
plaining that they can not trade with us if we keep 
such a tariff on grains, meats and hides. 

The War Finance Corporation is still doing busi- 
ness, but the d®mand for loans is not nearly so great. 
In some states loans are being paid off rapidly. The 
relief extended by this institution has been very 
helpful, even tho the money did not go as directly 
to the farmer as many had expected. There are 


several bills proposing to extend the life of the 
institution for another year, and unless a_ well 
considered farm credit bill is passed sooner than 
now seems likely, this will be done. 

Secretary Wallace took a whack at the fertilizer 
companies which have been claiming that there is 
a shortage of nitrates, by making public a letter last 
week in which he said that apparently there is 4 
great abundance of nitrates in this country. While 
be did not say so, the inference from his letter is 
that the fertilizer companies are trying to hold wp 
the price of fertilizers at a point higher than is jus 
tified by conditions. 


Changes in Wheat Grades This Year 


No material change will be made in wheat grades 
this year, but certain changes in the grading and it 
spection rules will be made with a view to meeting 
the criticisms of northwestern wheat growers. UD 
der the new rules inspection certificates will state 
the grade of the wheat and the reason why it is 
graded down if the cause is due to excess moisture 
or foreign material. The announcement further 
states that the Department of Agriculture will pu 
on an educational campaign to teach the principles 


of wheat grading and help farmers to determine for 


themselves whether their wheat is proper! graded 
or paid for at a fair price by country elevators It 
is understood also that better information on wha 
wheat of different grades sells for will be put out by 
the department from wheat terminal poil The 
underlying purpose is to help the farmer get [or his 
wheat at country elevator points a price which fait 


ly reflects its value. 


Congressman Upshaw has introduced an ment: 


ment to the federal land bank act which if adopted 
will result in establishing a branch land bank In the 
facilitate 


This would greatly 


capital of each state. : 
With money becomilé 


the business of such banks. 


= } S, 

easier right along, and the demand for good —_ 
: * . lily 

the federal land bank business should steadily 3 
crease, What is most needed now is an amendme 

that may 


to the law which will increase the amount ( 
be loaned to an individual. The present lil 
$10,000 is too low for the corn belt states. 
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YELLOW OR WHITE CORN FOR HOGS 


Yellow Corn Excels White in Winter Pig Feeding Test at Wisconsin 


“ae is better for stock feeding, yellow corn 

or white?” This is a question over which 
farmers and scientists alike have often argued and 
disputed. The general conclusion until 1920 was that 
there was no difference whatsoever between yellow 
and white corn. Then Dr. Steenbock, of the agricul- 
tural chemistry department, discovered that yellow 
corn contained considerable of the mysterious fat 
soluble vitamine, which is present in butter-fat, 
while white corn contained little or none. As soon 
as this was found out, the animal husbandry depart- 
ment began experiments to learn what difference, if 
any, there was in the feeding value of the two kinds 
of corn for farm animals. In this work Dr. Steenbock 
has coéperated by suggestions and advice. 


Experiments Made Under Winter Conditions 


Since it had already been discovered that the green- 
leaved parts of plants contained large amounts of 
this same fat soluble vitamine, it did not appear 
probable that there could be any difference in the 
feeding value of the two kinds of corn for animals 
that ate plenty of pasture or good, green hay. There- 
fore, we have experimented chiefly with pigs under 
winter conditions when no green feed was available. 

Five separate trials have now been carried on with 
pigs started at weights of 50 to 60 pounds and fed to 
a weight of 200 pounds. These trials show clearly 
that yellow corn produces decidedly larger and more 
economical gains than white corn when fed to pigs 
not on pasture, with such supplements 
as skim-milk, whey or linseed meal, 
none of which are rich in the fat soluble 
vitamine. For pigs on excellent pasture 
there has been do difference between 
the value of yellow and white corn, due 
to the fact that green plants are rich in 
the fat soluble vitamine. However, in 
the fall, when pasture became scant, 
pigs on white corn soon began to fall 
behind those receiving yellow corn. 
Later, when the two lots were taken off 
pasture, those fed yellow corn far out- 
stripped the less fortunate lot. Even 
when fed-tankage or meat meal, which 
may contain some fat soluble vitamine, 
yellow corn has usually been decidedly 
better than white corn. 

In a trial which was carried on last 
summer and fall, beginning July 20, with 
pigs averaging 60 pounds, very striking 
results were secured in the comparison 
of white and yellow corn when fed with 
various common protein-rich supple- 
ments. One lot was self-fed a mixture 
of yellow corn and tankage, while an- 
other lot was self-fed a mixture of 
white corn with the same proportion of 
tankage. The pigs on yellow corn and 
tankage made satisfactory gains, aver- 
aging 1.06 pounds per head daily. The 
pigs fed white corn and tankage gained 
only .63 of a pound daily. While those 
fed yellow corn and tankage used but 
447 pounds of feed for 100 pounds of 
gain, those fed white corn and tankage 
required 554 pounds of feed. 

In the fifth experiment on this same question, 
which was started last January with 65-pound pure- 
bred fall pigs, similar results are being secured. To 
date (April, 1922) the pigs fed yellow corn and tank- 
age (Lot 1) have gained .86 of a pound a head daily 
and have required 439.2 pounds of corn and 52.7 
pounds of tankage for 100 pounds of gain. On the 
other hand, on white corn and tankage a lot of just 
as good pigs (Lot 2) has gained unly .64 of a pound 
each and has eaten 488.9 pounds of corn and 59.1 
pounds of tankage for each 100 pounds of gain. With 
corn at 56% cents a bushel and tankage at $70 a ton, 
the feed cost of 100 pounds of gain has been $6.28 
for yellow corn and $7.01 for white corn. 





Striking Results When Skim-milk is Used 


Even more striking results have been secured in 
three trials in which yellow corn has been compared 
with white corn, when skim-milk has been used as 
the supplement. This is due to the fact that skim- 
milk from centrifugal separators is always low in 
the fat soluble vitamine. Therefore, white corn and 
skim-milk fed in dry lot without green feeds make 
aration deficient in this vitamine. This often results 
Mm disaster to young pigs thus fed. 

Last fall, 60-pound pigs fed to a weight of 200 
Pounds on yellow corn and skim-milk were thrifty 
and made a gain of 1 pound per head daily, requiring 
422 pounds of corn and 628 pounds of skim-milk for 
€ach 100 pounds of gain. At first, the pigs on white 
corn and skim-milk did practically as well as those 
fed yellow corn and skim-milk, but finally the lack 
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of the fat soluble vitamine produced serious results. 
At length all but three of the pigs died. Some of 
them succumbed to rickets, which many hog men 
know as paralysis or “rheumatism.” This is a dis- 
ease of the bones, which often affects young chil- 
dren improperly fed. One of the chief causes of the 
disease in children, and pigs as well, is apparently a 
lack of the fat soluble vitamine. It seems quite pos- 
sible that the prevalence of rickets or paralysis in 
swine during winter can be largely prevented by 
supplying an abundance of fat soluble vitamine in 
their rations. 

Others of the pigs on white corn and skim-milk 
died from pneumonia. This agrees with the results 
secured by Dr. Steenbock in his experiments with 
rats, in which he has found that a deficiency of the 
fat soluble vitamine often produces death from res- 
piratory troubles, especially pneumonia. 

Even the pigs which were so vigorous that they 
were able to live on the white corn and skim-milk 
ration thruout the experiment made unsatisfactory 
gains and required considerably more feed for 100 
pounds of gain than the entire lot fed yellow corn 
and skim-milk. 

At the end of the experiment proper, two of the 
three pigs still alive on the ration of white corn and 
skim-milk were beginning to be paralyzed. To demon- 





Pigs fed yellow corn and tankage gained 1.06 lbs. daily 
in dry lot and all were thrifty 





Several runts developed in lot fed white corn and tankage, and the average 
daily gain was only 0.68 Ibs. 


strate that this was due to the deficiency of the fat 
soluble vitamine, they were changed to vellow corn 
with the same amount of skim-milk as before. Grad- 
ually but surely they recovered, showing unmistak- 
ably the cause of the condition. 

In the trial now being completed white corn has 
been an unsafe feed for young pigs in dry lot when 
fed with skim-milk alone. Pigs fed yellow corn and 
skim-milk (Lot 3) have gained .96 of a pound a head 
daily, at a feed cost of only $5.24 for each 100 pounds 
of gain. On white corn and skim-milk one pig died 
within nine weeks from rickets and another was in 
such condition that it would have died in a few 
days. This pig was removed and is slowly recovering 
for he has been given a small amount daily of cod 
liver oil, which is exceedingly rich in the fat soluble 
vitamine. Several of the other pigs in this lot now 
show the effects of the lack of the vitamine. 

These experiments show clearly that a ration of 
only white corn and skim-milk is not safe for young 
pigs not on pasture. Well-grown pigs started on this 
ration at 100 pounds or more may come thru safely, 
tho it can not be recommended even for older pigs. 

Unfortunately, none of our protein-rich supple- 
ments common in the corn belt are high in fat solu- 
ble vitamine. For this reason, we have not secured 
satisfactory results with young pigs fed white corn 
plus such feeds as skimmed whey, linseed meal and 
wheat middlings. In such rations the fat soluble vita- 
mine content is so small that bad results often er- 
sue, and gains are decidedly less economical. 

How can we feed white corn to pigs in winter? 


This question naturally arises in the minds of all 
who are raising white corn. To answer this, a series 
of trials is now being carried on. In the experiment 
pigs have made excellent gains where only 5 per 
cent of chopped alfalfa has been added to the unsat- 
isfactory ration of white corn and skim-milk. Good 
legume hay is especially rich in the fat soluble vita- 
mine and it appeared possible that a small amount 
of this hay might save the pigs. A larger proportion 
of hay was not used because the digestive tracts of 
young pigs are not well suited to handle much of it. 


Chopped Alfalfa Produces Good Results 

This small amount of chopped alfalfa has prevent- 
ed any trouble from rickets o~ paralysis and the pigs 
are thrifty. The aifalfa was chopped by running it 
thru a silage cutter equipped with an alfalfa screen. 
Hay can be chopped sufficiently fine for all pur 
poses at small expense by this method, and there is 
no need to buy alfalfa meal. Probably chopped clo- 
ver or soy bean hay would serve the same purpose. 
We shall test this out later. If one does not have a 
suitable cutter, he can scrape up the leaves and 
chaff from the floor where the legume hay is pitched 
down from the mow and mix this with the corn and 
skim-milk or other feeds to form a slop, thus forcing 
the pigs to eat the hay. 

Brood sows will commonly eat plenty of alfalfa 
hay of good quality if it is fed uncut in a suitable 
rack where they have access to it at all times. They 
usually do not like clover hay nearly as 
well as alfalfa. Young pigs will not eat 
much long alfalfa and often will not 
take enough to provide a sufficiency of 
the fat soluble: vitamine. 

In the trial now in progress one lot 
(Lot 4) is being fed 5 per cent chopped 
alfalfa in addition to vellow corn and 
skim-milk. There is too little difference 
between the results from this lot and 
the lot fed only vellow corn and skim- 
milk to warrant any conclusions con- 
cerning the advisability of adding alfal- 
fa to this ration, which is already quite 
rich in fat soluble vitamine. Where the 
alfalfa was added, the pigs have gained 
a trifle more rapidly, but the feed cost 
of 100 pounds has been a little higher, 
This matter will be studied further. 

Where 5 per cent of alfalfa has been 
added to the ration of yellow corn and 
tankage (Lot 7) the results are consid j 
erably improved. Not only has the daily } 
gain been increased .2 of a pound, but } 
the feed cost of 100 pounds of gain has 
been cut from $6.28 to $5.78. A few years 
ago animal husbandmen thought a rae 
tion of corn and tankage was ideal for 
growing and fattening pigs, but experi- 
ments have clearly shown that pigs fed 
in the dry lot on only corn and tankage 
will often become unthrifty, even tho 
the corn is yellow. Just what the defi- 
ciency in this ration is we do not know, 
It may be some lack of vitamines, or the 
proteins may not Le the most efficient, 
or there may be a deficiency in mineral 
matter. Whatever the difficulty, it seems to be large- 
ly overcome by adding a small amount of alfalfa. 

Even better results have been secured in this trial 
where not only alfalfa but linseed meal has been 
added to the yellow corn and tankage. This lot vis- 
iblvy excels all the others in rate of gain and degree 
of finish, and the feed cost of 100 pounds of gain has 
been only $5.47. We have been working for several 
years on the problem of efficient rations for fall 
pigs in our northern winter climate, suitable for 
farmers who do not have dairy by-products avail- 
able. Several combinations of feeds have been tried 
with varying success, but this relatively simple mix- 
ture of corn, tankage, linseed meal and alfalfa hay 
seems to be a most excellent one, so far as we can 
judge from the results secured in two trials carried 
on this winter and other preliminary work. If a ra- 
tion can be found that will make fall pigs gain uni- 
formly as well as spring pigs on pasture, it will 
be of great benefit to all the farmers in the northern 
states. 





Legume Hay for Swine in Winter 
From the excellent results which we have secured 
in various trials where legume hay has been added 
to the rations of brood sows and of pigs of various 
ages, we now recommend that every hog and pig 
in the corn belt get legume hay each day when 
it is not out on pasture, unless they are fed yellow 
corn and dairy by-products. Then it may not be of 
any special benefit for growing and fattening pigs. 

Later trials will have to settle this matter, 
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Cross-Breds Versus Pure-Breds 


writes 


A California correspondent 

“Why is it 
generally 
nomical 
breds? 

At 
they 
of 
which 
eight 
whereas, 
breeding when White 
boars produced pigs the 
same conditions weighed 133 pounds at 
six months of age In this experi- 
ment cross-breeding seemed to in- 
crease the rate of gain by about 50 per 


cross-bred hogs are 


be 
producers 


that 
supposed to more 


than 


eco- 
meat pure- 
Delaware experiment station 


that 


the 
found 
line-bred 


pure-bred Berkshires 
pigs 


eighty- 


parentage produced 


weighed an average of 


six months of age, 


same 


pounds at 
3erkshire 
bred to 
which 


sows of the 
Chester 
under 


cent. This is a far greater increase 
than is ordinarily to be expected from 
cross-breeding Most pure-breds are 
not so closely related as the pure- 
breds in this experiment, altho prac- 
tically all pure-breds have a more or 


less common ancestry which has been 
inbred some extent to form the 
foundation of the breed. Inbreeding 
has invariably centered 
around unusually good animals and the 
result of inbreeding has been the fixa- 
tion of a number of good points. Nev- 
ertheless, inbreeding carried on 
to any great extent almost invariably 
reduces the vigor. This lost vigor 
a rule is promptly restored when there 
is any cros It is not always 


to 


been 


almost 


when 


as 


breeding. 


necessary to cross distinct breeds in 
order to secure the results of cross- 
breeding. In many breeds there are 
two or more strains which are not at 
all closely related to each other and 
when these strains are crossed many 
of the good effects of cross-breeding 
may be secured without losing the 


right of registering the animals 

There is for a vast amount of 
experimental work as to the effect of 
inbreeding and cross-breeding in hogs. 
We that the pure-bred 
man and especially the man 


room 


are convinced 


who does 


some inbreeding and line-breeding is 
performing a great service. Those ani- 
mals which are the result of close 


little in 
type 


breeding may perhaps lose a 
vigor, but they gain in fixity of 
and the vigor can quickly be regained 
by crossing with other strains. It is 
absolutely necessary to the highest 
prosperity of the hog industry that 
pure-bred men who follow constructive 
breeding principles of this sort con- 
tinue their work their herds may 
furnish the seed for the cross-breeding 
which the market hog man often feels 
for the most economical 


sO 


is necessary 
gains. 





Steer Pasturing Problems 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much can you expect 650-pound 
steers to gain per head on fairly good 
pasture? This is pasture that should 
rent for about $5 an acre this year.” 

From the middle of May to the mid- 
die of July, we would expect these cat- 
tle to gain nearly two pounds per head 
daily. As an six months 
pasturing season, in the case of 6950- 
pound steers fed no grain, we would 
figure on around one and a half pounds 


average of a 


per head daily. In other words, we 
would expect the average acre of pas- 
ture to produce a total of around 140 


te 150 pounds of steer flesh. This is on 
the basis of two acres of pasture per 


steer during the six months pasture 
feason. 
Sorghum Seed Available 
The Towa Agricultural Experiment 


Association, Ames, Iowa, has a limited 
amount of the Ames Amber 
Syrup sorghum available for distribu- 
tion. Any lowa growers may 
a pound of this seed by writing to the 
association and sending 15 cents to 
cover the cost of and postage. 
Seventy per cent of over 300 growers 
who grew the variety last year report 
that it produced more gallons per acre 
of better quality syrup than other va- 
rieties. 


seed of 


secure 


seed 





WORLD’S LIVE STOCK 


Data on Stock Production and Meat Consumption 


By W. H. STEVENSON 
Delegate of the United States to the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 


Full and satisfactory information on 
the present status of the world’s live 
stock and meat situation is not avail- 
able. The breakdown in the statistical 
service of several countries, due to the 
World war, is responsible for 
this unfortunate But valu- 
able data have been published in re- 
cent times by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, that establish in 
a general way many important facts 
about the live stock population of the 
world and the purchase, sale and con- 
sumption of animal products. 


largely 


fact. some 


The swine situation is of special in- 
terest to American farmers. Statistics 
show that the largest number of swine 
are in Europe, with North America a 
close second. two continents 
had a pre-war total of 141,000,000 head 


These 


cut of a general total of 151,000,000. 
We note also that the United States, 
after the war, had more than two- 
thirds of all the swine in the impor- 
tant countries for which statistics are 
given. These same countries show a 


| tetal decrease in 1920 and 1921 of about 


‘1913 


3,000,000 under the pre-war figures. 
The principal losses occurred, as might 
be expected, in Germany and France, 
the former dropping from nearly 23,- 
000,000 to 14,000,000 and the latter 
from 7,000,000 to about 4,600,000. The 
rumber of swine in the United States 
increased 7,700,000 head from 1914 to 
1921. No other country even approach- 
her in total numbers or in the in- 
crease in numbers since pre-war years. 


es 


A general summary for all countries 
on which information is .available 
shows an increase of about 19,000,000 
cattle as against a decrease of 27,700,- 
600 sheep and 3,000,000 swine. These 
figures indicate that the commercial 
meat productivity of the principal 
countries is great or greater than 
before the war. There is not 
likely to be a world shortage of meat 
products in the near future. We be- 
lieve that this statement is proved by 
our statistical data and is justified by 
our survey of the world’s supply of 
live stock. 


as 


it was 


It is more difficult to determine the 
situation regarding animal products. 
This is true because the demand for 
these products is influenced by many 
important factors. For example, in the 
situation there two out- 
standing facts worthy of note. 

(1) During the war period the labor- 
ing classes in many countries gradu- 
ally changed their standard of living 
to a higher level; one result of this is 
an increased demand for animal prod- 
ucts. 

(2) The present economic 
with its widespread unemployment, 
tends to decrease consumption and to 
limit foreign trade. 

Keeping in mind funda- 
mental facts, we now give some data 
that show the market changes for ani- 
mal products in those countries which 


are 


present 


crisis, 


these two 


are the principal exporters and im- 
porters of meats. The American farm- 
er has a direct interest in this ques- 


tion because a foreign market must be 
found for large quantities of meats that 
represent the surplus from his herds 


and flocks. Of course. the war raised 
the imports of meat products by the 
Allies to unprecedented amounts. But 


statistics show a strong tendency in 
many countries for beef, mutton and 
pork imports recede to levels not 
much above the pre-war 
period. 

Beef imports by the United Kingdom 
increased from 1,108,921,184 pounds in 
to 1,362,693,584 pounds in 1921, 
France increased her beef imports 
from 5,165,228 pounds in 1913 to 294,- 
944,661 pounds in 1921. But for the first 
eleven months of 1921 her beef im- 
ports fell to 112,149,528 pounds. In 
italy the situation is much the same 


to 
those of 


| 


as that for France, namely, a steady 
decrease toward the 1913 level, altho 
still far above it. In Germany the im- 
ports of beef for the last three months 
of 1921 were about one-third as large 
as those for the corresponding period 
cf 1913. 

The United Kingdom increased her 
mutton imports from 606,649,456 pounds 
in 1913 to 777,030,912 pounds in 1921. 
Pefore the war, namely in 1913, France 
imported only 974,667 pounds of mut- 
ton; this increased to 62,134,410 pounds 
in 1919, but dropped back to 22,121,698 
pounds in the first eleven months of 


1921. For the last quarter of 1921, Ger- 
many nearly doubled her imports of 


mutton over the same period in 1913. 
We have no data for Italy. 


Hog products are imported in rela- 


tively large quantities by European 
countries. The United Kingdom in- 
creased her imports from 722,147,552 
pounds in 1913 to 838,451,600 pounds 
in 1921. France increased her imports 


475,580 pounds in 1913 to 347,- 
pounds in 1919, but they 
back to 89,218,069 pounds in 


from 13, 
$38,234 


dropped 


1920 and to 24,244,757. pounds in the 
first eleven months of 1921. In Italy 


there was a large increase during the 
war, but there has been a steady de- 
crease in pork imports by this country 
1919. 

Our figures show that France and 
Jtaly imported about the same quanti- 
ties of pork before the war, but each of 
these countries bought only a fraction 
of the amount imported by the United 
Kingdom. Germany imported more 
than twice as much pork in October, 
November and December, 1921, as in 
the corresponding months of 1913. 


since 


These data dealing with the imports 
of meat products show that all of the 
principal importing countries are buy- 


ing more than in 1913. The United 
Kingdom now imports much larger 
quantities of beef, pork and mutton 


period, and the 
except in 


than in the pre-war 
same is true for Germany 
the case of beef. 

The principal meat exporting coun- 
tries are the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 


The beef exports of the United 
States were nearly four times as large 
in 1920 as in 1913, but in 1921 they 


were very little larger than in 1913. In 
the case of pork, for the two years 
1920 and 1921, exports were about the 
same in quantity and were about 50 
per cent greater than in 1913. 
Argentine’s exports of beef and mut- 


ton do not show much change in 1920 
in comparison with those for 1913. On 
the other hand, Canada greatly in- 


creased her exports of beef and pork 
for the year ending March, 1921, over 
those for 1914. 

Australian exports of beef and mut- 
ton both show decreases for 1920-21 as 
compared with 1913, while New Zea- 
land’s exports of these products in 
1920 were far in excess of (nearly dou- 
Lle) those for 1913. 

Available data show that marked 
changes have occurred thruout the 
world, in regard to the animal popula- 


tion and the consumption of meat 
products, during the period 1913 to 
1921, inclusive. But when we weigh 


all of the evidence in the case we con- 
clude that there is not a general short- 
age in animals nor in animal products. 
We find also that the largest import- 
ing country, namely, the United King- 
dom, is increasing her imports of meats 
and the other importing countries are 
buying more meat than prior to the 
war. The period for readjustments in 
the live stock business of the world is 
at hand, and it behooves each country 
to study the world situation with care 
in order to establish its own live stock 
industry on a _ safe and _ profitable 
basis 





Limestone Pays in Buchanan 


County 


In a coéperative experiment conduct. 
ed by County Agent Lee, of Buchanan 
county, and the soils experiment 
tion of Iowa State College, at the Ss} 
Hospital farm at Independence, [ow. 
limestone and manure proved t, e 
valuable soil builders. Rock phosphate 
increased the yield slightly when add 
ed to the limestone. 

Seven plots were planted to corn and 


the yields obtained at harvest time 
are given below: 
No. 1—Check plot; yield, 49.4 bush 


els an acre. 


No. 2—Manure; 64 bushels. 


No. 3—Manure and limestone: 69 
bushels. 
No. 4—Manure, limestone and rock 


phosphate, 69 bushels. 

No. 5—Acid phosphate, limestone and 
commercial fertilizer, 70.3 bushel 

No. 6—Manure, limestone and con 
mercial fertilizer, 67 bushels. 

No. 7—Check, 59 bushels. 

No. 8—Crop residue, 65 bushels 

No. 9—Crop residue and limestone, 
73 bushels. 


No. 10—Crop residue, lime and rock 
phosphate, 76.5 bushels. 

No. 11—Crop residue, lime and acid 
phosphate, 72.7 bushels. 

No. 12—Crop residue, lime and com- 


mercial fertilizer, 68.1 bushels. 

No. 13—Check, 53.3 bushels. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that limestone played a very important 
part in the production notwithstanding 
the fact that usually results are not 
noticeable until about the second year, 
It was observed that where clover was 
plowed under and limestone was added 


in the spring the highest yield re. 
sulted. 

Such experimental work should be 
of untold benefit to the farmers of 


lowa. A good many hundreds of dol- 
lars were sent out of Buchanan county 
the past year for commercial fertilizers 


of various kinds. Results show that the 
very best fertilizers obtainable are 
found in clover and limestone. The 
State Hospital has demonstrated to 
their own satisfaction that it pays to 
lime. They have applied several hun 


dred tons the past year and expect to 


continue with this work as fast as pos 
sible. 
The coming year the Farm Bureau 


expects to conduct a number of experi- 
ments with potash. An effort will be 
made to correct some of the low, black, 
sour, peaty soils. We have many acres 
in this county that will not grow corn 
It is thought by those who are in posi- 
tion to know that the use of potash 
will largely overcome this trouble, and 
that good yields of corn will result. Ex- 
perimental work will be carried on 
again next year on the hospital farm 
on even a larger scale than before. 

The results are reliable, as they have 
been carried on with the utmost care 
Superintendent Stewart and his work- 
ers deserve credit for the dependable 
manner in which the work was carried 
out.—Vance W. McCray. 





Acid Phosphate for Corn 


An Illinois correspondent write 

“Will it pay to use acid phosphate on 
my corn in the spring? How much 
acid phosphate do most soils require 


per acre? Does acid phosphate have 
any injurious effect on the soil in fol- 
lowing years?” 

One hundred pounds of acid phos 


phate per acre will ordinarily increase 
the yield of corn by about four bush- 
els. In addition, it puts the soil in 4 
little better shape for growing clover 
a year or two later. With corn at pres 
ent prices it is very doubtful if it pays 
to use acid phosphate, but with prices 
they existed before the war, acid 
phosphate could be used with profit by 
nearly all of the farmers in the east 
ern part of the corn belt and many of 
the fa~mers in the western part. Prob- 
ably the most practical way of apply 
ing acid phosphate is with a fertilizer 
attachment to the corn planter. 
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Kafir Corn for Silage 


A southern Iowa 


rites: 

. Have any of your readers had ex- 
perience in growing kafir for silage? 
J am thinking of growing it for silage, 
expecting in this way to avoid picking 
up ears afterward, and also securing 
bundles easier to handle. There should 
not be as much danger of kafir blow- 
ing down as there is with corn.” 

Kafir seems to beat corn for silage 
only in that region where there is ordi- 
narily less than twelve inches of rain- 
fall during June, July and August, and 
where there is at least a period of 130 
days of genuinely hot weather. In cen- 
tral Kansas, kafir really makes a prac- 
tical substitute for corn for silage. 
There is no place in Iowa, except pos- 
sibly in a very exceptional season, 
where kafir seems to be really at home. 


Corn beats kafir every time for silage 
purposes when there is a fair amount 
of rainfall during June, July and Au- 
gust 

Our correspondent is making well- 


founded criticisms of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent as a silage corn. The ears knock 


off rather badly and if there is a bad 
storm during the late summer, it is 
exceedingly hard to handle. We be- 
lieve that it is possible, however, to 
develop a strain of corn eventually 
which will be free from these objec- 
tions and which will yield fully as 


much dry matter per acre as ordinary 
Read's Yellow Dent, and far more than 
kafir under Iowa conditions. 





Soy Bean Seed for Experiments 

Ninety per cent of the 630 Iowa 
farmers who have coéperated with the 
Jowa Agricultural Experiment Associa- 


tion in growing soy beans experiment- 
ally have signified their intention of 
planting the crop again. The associa- 


tion now has a supply of hand-picked 


beans which it will distribute in small 
quantities this spring. Seed of the 
Manchu variety is available for grow: 


ing in central Iowa for hogging down 


purposes. Manchu, Black Eyebrow and 
Chestnut beans are available to those 


who wish to experiment with the beans 


for seed production. From silage ex- 
periments, seed of the Medium Green 


and Sable is offered. 
Any grower interested 
one bushel of good 


in securing 
hand-picked soy 


beans of any of these varieties for a 
cooperative experiment may secure it 
by mailing a check or postal order for 


$3.50 to the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Association at Ames. This cov- 
ers the cost of one bushel of seed, inoc- 
ulation material and bag. 





Manure Increases Crop Yields 


The results of fifteen years’ ex- 
periments by the Missouri agricultural 
experiment station on a large number 
of soil types in various sections of Mis- 
sourl show an average yearly increase 
in yield of 10.34 bushels an acre, when 
eight tons of manure were applied in 
a four-vear rotation and plowed under 
befor. planting corn. No more manure 
was applied until the beginning of the 


next rotation. 

The average annual increase of 
tops following corn in fhe rotation 
have heen: Oats, 4.59 bushels; wheat, 
473 bushels, and clover hay, 808 
pound These figures show that the 
. of the manure were not limited 
0 the 


corn crop. 


Many Towa Soils Need Lime 


Six soil testing demonstrations held 
rece! in Ida county, Iowa, show that 
Ida county soil is in need of limestone, 
H.W Warner, of the soils extension 
Service of Iowa State College, exam- 
ined over forty samples of soil for acid- 
ll found that only about 20 per 
ent « 


; ! them were plentifully supplied 
With lime. About 40 per cent of the 
Samples were slightly acid and 40 per 
Cent showed considerable acidity, need- 


ing from two to three tons of lime- 
Stone. 
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At the Sign of the HOOD Service Man | 


Sooner or later the motorist reaches a point 
where experimentation in tires ceases to be a novelty. 


It’s like the puppy chasing his tail—fine exercise 
and lots of fun. But try to get the wise old dog inter- 
ested—he just remembers it was a lot of work which 
did not get him anywhere. 


A seasoned motorist really appreciates the true value 
of a good tire—a uniformly good tire. He knows its 
economy, and its safety and its dependability. 


Hood Tires are made for the men who do not want 
to be obliged to talk or think anything about their 
tires, excepting, when between long intervals a new 
tire is needed. 














Hog Types 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er I note a statement by Mr. E. M. 
Harsch on the future type of hog. I 
that the day 
of the fat hog is gone and that the day 
of the meat type of hog, without the 
excessive amount of lard, is here. But 
I do not agree that we will go back to 
the medium type of hog, as it is my 
experience that excessive lardiness is 
found in the medium type, rather than 
in the large type hog. 

Mr. Harsch seems to have the big 
type hog and the lard type hog con- 
fused, as it is the aim of breeders of 
big types to produce a hog with 
growthiness rather than lardiness, and 
with size rather than coarseness. And 
as for economical gains, it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the hog with feeding 
qualities that will make the quickest 
gains is the most economical. If the 
big type lard hog is better than the 
medium type, why not raise a big type 
bacon hog instead of a medium type? 

At a local fair last fall I exhibited 
four Poland China boars that aver- 
aged 265 pounds in weight at six 
months and four days old without ex- 


agree with Mr. Harsch 





cessive fat. A buyer for a well-known 





packing house saw them and made the 
remark that “a load of barrows of that 
type would top any market in the Unit- 
ed States even at that weight.” 

A. F. RYAN. 


Van Buren County, Iowa. 





Favors the Big Type 
To Wallaces’ 
I have 


Farmer: 
read the article, “The Hog 
by E. M. Harsch, 


recent 


Type of Tomorrow,” 
which appeared in a issue of 
Wallaces’ 
I can not see the light of many of his 
Why is it that 
the big type hog must be grown to 300 
or 400 pounds before it can be mar- 
keted? Why not market them at the 
same weight and at an earlier age? 
Mr. Harsch tells us that lard is soon 
to be a drug on the market. Would 
not a big type hog carry less fat, more 
loin, more bacon and at least as much 
ham and bacon as a medium type? 
Aside from this, we must not over- 
look the fact that there must be a 
few “draft horses,” as Mr. Harsch 
calls them, at the top of the ladder to 
maintain the average size and type of 
profitable feeder. If the breeders 
struck a happy medium and fixed it as 


Farmer, and I confess that 


arguments. thought 





; come? 


a standard, the average hogs would be 
“hot bloods” when they got to the 
feedlots of the farmer and were given 
the “corn crib cross.” If every farmer 
had a Great Orion Sensation or a Lib- 
erator at the head of a big type herd 
of sows, we should perhaps have cause 
to worry. However, these mammoth 
animals are almost as scarce as hens’ 
teeth and when boars of this great size 


are crossed on the average herd of 
sows maintained by the American 
farmer, the resulting pigs are only me 


dium in size. Some people would have 
us believe that all, or at least a notice- 
able proportion, of the hogs on farms 
are big type pure-breds, when as @ 
matter of fact the percentage is very 
small. 

Why discourage the far-sighted big- 
type breeders who have benefited the 
farmer a little and will continue to 
benefit him more in the years to 
Why seek to discredit and tear 
down the constructive work that has 
scarcely begun. When the descends 
ants of the real big types are dissem- 
inated from the top thru at least three 
classes of breeders and are then fed 
in the farmers’ feedlots on a ration of 
corn, corn and corn, I say they are 
not big enough. 

BAILEY BROTHERS, 

Monona County, Iowa. 
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FACTS 


for menibers of the Farm Bureau 
or the Farmers Union 
The Square Deal Mutual Hail Insur- 


ance Association was organized in 192] 
by farmérs and for farmers 

The Board of Directors is 
eleven dirt farmers, men who kn 
farmers’ 
to deve 
every lowa farmer 
against hail at ac 

Practically $2,000 000.00 worth of in- 
surance the Square Dea 
in its first year of business. 

Over $25,000.00 was promptly 
in losses to policy holders. 

On January Ist, 1922, the Square Deal 
showed a surplus of $10,000.00 to be 
used for future losses 

The Square Deal ¢ 
and clean arbitration 





made up of 
ow the 
proble ms and who are anxious 
that will five 


prot ctl 


lop a company 
full 
tual cost. 


was written by 


paid 


ssures you of a fair 
in all settlements 
It gives you 100 % protection by pay- 
ing losses on full market value 
a percentage ler words 
do not carry part of your own insurance 


not on 


basis. In ott , you 





The Square Deal is approved by the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, also the 
Farmers Union. 

For erification of 4 t. we 
refer you to .J ausen, Manson 
iowa, chairman of 1 Farnu Burea 
Insurance Contmitte and to W A 

deree Clarinda ha ma f 

Farmers Union Insura Comt 

The Square Deal is the « y hail insurance 
company that has the approval of these or 
ganizations 

These are facts that can be proved. If you 
are interested in a hail insurance company that 
pays all losses promptly, that gives 100% pro 
tection at actual cost, and that is operated by 
farmers for farmers, see our local agent or write 


the Secretary, 


R.T. Packer, 420 Capital City Bank Buildin, 


Des Moines, 


Square Deal Hail Insurance Ass’n 


lowa 














Smash , pa 
Go Prices’. 


on fencing, 
gates, roofing . 

and paints 
Don’t buy fencing, roofing or 
paint until you get our New Spec- 
ia) Cut Prices. 
C. V. Hogan writes: “I saved 
at le ast $200 by ordering from 
you.” Our new 


Freight Prepaid 
st \ prices are surprisingly low. 
150 styles. Field, hog and poultry 
fence, gates, all double galvaniz- 
ed, basic open hearth wire—last 
longest. Also Roofing, Paints 
Send for cut price catalog today 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
724G Cleveland, Ohio 














Dept. 











You Save More Money 


When You Buy 
PENDERGAST FENCE? 


+t 

This year you will buy fence peroerd?s f 

where you can get the most for 
your money. Pendergast Fence 
Prices are tow in keeping now 
with farm product prices. 
The same high quality that has 
pleased thousands of farmers is 
maintained. It's all guaranteed. 


Write for New Folders and Prices 


314 Main St. 
Stitwater, Minn. 














416 Division St. 
Etkhart, tnd. 


215 Eaton St 
Fort Madison, ta. 












} PRICES "WAY DOWN 
W e’ve knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence building 
» We Pay the Freight and save 

you 20ney. Here'sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
“1 found all the Fence as 
isaved 





Mr. 
writes: 
good or better than | expected. 
$28.65 on my $76.00 order.” 
You will never know how much youcansavetbru our 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan unti! you get our free catalog. Write today 


KITSELMAN BROS. Devt.296 MUNCIE, IND. 






















CENTS A ROD and 
upfora® inch Hog 
Fence; 26c. a rod 


Low prices Barbed 
Wire. Factory to User Direct. 














MORTON, ILLS. 





Hedge Posts For Sale— Car Lots 


=. Ww. W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 








> ETIRING FARMER Wishes Partner 
with some capital to manage farm. Crop €8,000. 
w. u. Haufman, Ki Bellingham, Wash 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Boycott at St. Louis Must Stop 


The Secretary of Agriculture has is- 
ued his first final order under the 
packers and stockyards act. It is di- 
rected against the St. Louis Live Stock 
Exchange and the principal order buy- 
el lealers and traders at the East 
St. Louis National Stockyards, about 
110 in all, and orders them to cease and 
desist from the practice of refusing to 
do business with the four commission 
companies at that market which are 


not members of the exchange 
It was charged in the Secretary’s 
complaint that the respondents had 


combined to put into effect a practical 


boycott against the independent com- 
mission companies, and that their acts 
constituted a restraint of trade in vio- 
lation of the packers and stockyards 
act. A hearing was held at the stock- 
vards from April 3 to April 5, and, af- 
ter prolonged conferences of all par- 
ties to the complaint a finding of fact 
was submitted that was accepted by 
the examiner for the Secretary. Upon 
this, the Secretary based his order to 
cease and desist. 

The commission men _ respondents 
are ordered to cease combining or 
agreeing among themselves to compel 
order buyers and dealers to refuse to 
buy live stock from the independent 
commission companies; to cease using 
any scheme or device whatever to hin- 
der the independent commission com- 
panies from freely buying or selling 
live stock in competition with the re- 
spondent commission men or others; 
to cease hindering any order buyer or 
dealer from buying live stock from the 
independent companies, and to. cease 
agreeing among themselves to refuse 


to deal with or to threaten with loss of 
patronage any order buyer or dealer 
buying live stock from the independent 
companies. 

The order buyer 
ents are ordered 
any practice of the commis- 
sion in violation of 
the to cease agree- 
ing respondent commission 
men to hinder the independ- 
ent commission companies from freely 
selling and buying live stock: to cease 
intimidating order buyers or dealers or 
compelling them, to refuse to do busi- 
ness with the independent companies. 

The commission men _ respondents, 
constituting the membership of the 
St. Louis Live Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced the revision of the section in 
the by-laws of the exchange which was 
used to justify the practice against 
which the order is directed. The order 
also sets out that nothing in it shall be 
construed as meaning that membership 
in the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange, 
the Traders’ Live Stock Exchange or 
the Order Buyers’ Association consti- 
tutes a violation of the order. 

As the result of the order and the 
finding of facts, the penal provisions 
of the packers and stockyards act can 
be invoked against any one of the 110 
respondents who might violate any of 
the provisions of the order. 


and dealer respond- 


to cease furthering 
or 
respondents 
against them; 
the 


policy 

men 
order 
with 


or others 


Nebraska Federation Works 
on Legislature 


The Nebraska Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is starting in to prepare a legis- 
lative program to be submitted to the 
state assembly next winter. The leg- 
islative committee is asking for sug- 
gestions from the local organizations 
and from different members. This 
material will be compiled in the state 
headquarters, and will serve as a guide 
to the committee in formulating the 
outstanding features of their legisla- 
tive program. On important subjects 
on which there some doubt as to 
where the membership stands a ref- 
erendum ballot will be sent out, so 


is 








chance 
each 


that each member will have a 


to express himself definitely on 
major proposition. 

The completed program will be sub- 
mitted to the candidates for office and 


their views on the different proposi- 
tions obtained. The purpose is to line 
up their candidates before the prima- 
ries and the final election, so that the 
farmers will know what men are most 
likely to support the measures they 
favor in the next legislature. 


Exira Farmers to Ship Co- 


operatively 
Over at Exira, in Audubon county, 
lowa, the farmers, on Saturday, April 
1, organized a codperative live stock 
shipping association, signed up forty- 


two farmers on membership contracts, 
elected officers and directors, filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the 
state, and adopted set of by- 
lowa Coopera- 


secre- 
ol 
as drawn up by the 
tive Live Stock Shippers. 

Not being content with this for a 
Gay’s work, the newly elected directors 
hired a manager and listed a car of 


tary 
laws 


live stock for shipment on Monday 
morning. Membership in the state as- 
sociation was also taken out at this 
meeting. 

The officers and directors elected 
ware: Peter M. Jessen, Walter Meyer, 
Hans Anderson, John McNally and J. 
L. Bower. The meeting was called by 
County Agent Lew Reeve, and talks 
were made by Mr. Reeve and Knute 
Espe, secretary of the state associa- 
tion. 


Union Shipping Association 


The codperative live stock shipping 


associations at Union, Hardin county 
last year shipped a total of eighty- 
three cars of stock to Chicago with 
losses of only $48.72 The manager 
George Walton, has certain rules of 
practice which he follows’ conscien- 
tiously First, he does not overload. 
The eighty-three loads last year aver- 
aged 16,350 pounds. He loads lighter 
in hot weather than in cold. He insists 
on clean cars and uses sand for bed- 
ding. Shippers are required to deliver 


hogs in time to enable them to cool off 


before loading. They are also warned 
against overfeeding just before ship- 
ping. In hot weather cars are kept 
cool by suspending a few hundred 
pounds of ice in gunny sacks. 

Among other practices the associa- 
tion has been setting aside a certain 
amount for a sinking fund to provide 
against loss in shipping, for local ex- 
penses, etc. The losses have been so 


low that the sinking fund has accumu- 
lated until at the time of their last 
meeting in March it has mounted to 
about $900. It was decided to allow it 
to accumulate until it totalled $1,000, 
after which the sinking fund rate 
would be reduced from 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds to 3 cents. 

In addition to the record of business 


efficiency the association has_ suc- 
ceeded in bringing about numerous 
changes and improvements in local 
conditions. Electric lights have been 


installed for night loading. Scales, of- 
fices and yards cleaned up and put in 
good repair. 

The shipping association at Union 
is a member of the National Live 
Stock Producers’ Association, and will 
sell thru the codperative commission 
company at Chicago as soon as it is 
established. 





STATE FAIR HORSE SHOW PRIZES 


Premiums aggregating $9,650 for the 
light horse show are announced for the 
1922 lowa State Fair. This assures an- 
other great series of the day and night 
society horse shows. The feature of the 
light horse offering is the saddle horse 
stakes, which totai $4,350, 





Don’t Throw Away 


your old carpets—they are wort! 
money to you, as we can wea, 
them into fine new fluffy rugs 
a comparatively small cost to y 
Send your old carpets to us and 
us show you what we can do 
our new and improved metho 


The rugs we weave last you 

years to come and will give y 

satisfactory service, the same as 

they have our hundreds of othe 

customers, 

j Send today for our fre 
alog that gives vou 
valuable information ¢ 


our rugs and comple 
It’s yours for the asking 


RELIABLE RUG CO. 


840 12th St., Des Moines, lowa 


list. 














SEED GORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT 


Two years fn succession My corn has ou ied 
all other entries in the State corn ld contest, 
clearly establishing its Yyleld, early matu and 
vitality. Send oday for & one, two or three ar 
parcel post package and!get a seed patch t ck 


seed from next fali. 


Clyde Black, 


STRAWBERRIES 


250 Fine Plants Prepaid, $2.00 
Your choice: Sen. Dunlap, Gibson or Dr. B 
rill. FREE—25 Everbearers or 12 Gia 
bulbs with orders received before May 5 

rice List Free 


Wiidhagen Strawberry Beds, 


SEED CORN 


Dallas Center, lowa 


_ Waterloo, lowa 


w o@l da’ s cham. 


pion stock ger 
dried, Reid's ar 
Root rot tested three years; 75 bushel, extra ulity; 
also Early Reid's, Leaming, Johnson Co. W} 5%, 
and 10 days test, 3.50 per bushel, amount ted, 
W. C, Bryant. Kirkwood, Illinois 


Buy Your Seed Direct From the Propagator 


Such as Frank's Favorite White; the bes 
ground corn tn the world, lowa King; Funk's Y« 








Dent: Gold Standard Leaming; Improved 
Dent; lowa Gold Mine; Frank’s Yellow 2a, 
that will stand up when other corn goes down. Har oy 


tipped and graded $3.00. Theo. F. Frank, Anti 


SOYLAND SEEDS 


Soy beans aplenty—choice—farmess’ price 


Barley, Seed Corn. Get our circular 
FOU TS BROS.. _CAMDEN. IND, 
The best early, large yleiding varieties: Ida (ounty 


Meee Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent, Silver King; mso 
a 108 and Golden Rain seed oats; timothy seed 


squat DEAL SEED FARM, len Josiin, Prop’r, HOLSTEIN ow 


Cut Prices on Nursery Stock 





Grapes. 10c; Peach, 402; Apple, 60c; Strawb« 
Dunlap, 75c; Eve rbeartng, $145, postpaid. Send 
full line. STE ERS NU RSE R Y Monmout! 





BLACK EYEBROW 
CHOICE EARLY 


SOY BEAN 


Hol: is seed well; 90 days for seed. less for hay, 
Price now, $2.50; Ohio 9035 and Virginia, $2.50. 
J E. ME ATHE RINGH AM,  ¢ amp Point, I}! 

.EED COKN Reid’ 8 Y ellow Dent and 100 Day. 
\ “Utility” type, selected for freedom from disease, 
Test 98% guaranteed. Ear or shelled and graded, 
$2. bu. WILLIAM DEWALL, Gibson City 

TERGINIA Soy Beans—The U.S. ID of 

Agriculture especially recommends this variety 
for hay and pasture for Corn Belt. Planta, ler, 
erect with vining terminals. Matures seed lays. 
Germination 98.99% F. B. CALE, Sparta. Va 
Il U I A M Raised and harvested by hand, 

3 certified, and testing ve high 
for germination and purity Priceg600c 1 to 10 Ibs. 8% 
per bushel JAMES HORRIDGE, Mystic, lows. 
Duniap Strawberry Plants 100 


LOO 


your 


ALFALFA; 


H U B A N Choice recieaned, certified 


seed —sample on request. 
Ome bu, #150); 10% discount on three bu r more 


Asparagus Hoots for $1. de at 
mati box. HUMBOLDT NURSERY CO., Humboldt, lows 


GOOD, recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices 
JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 








Cc. L. BARNETT, Eariham, Lowa. 
Gass. recleaned onl 
iy direct from Grower— 
by 4 hundred. Sample free 
G. W. BRIDEN & SON, R.1 Janesville, lowa 
957%, — 6.00 shel 
pape free, track here 


KO. BOW NAN, 


c oncordia, Kansas. 

SEED CORN Early Yellow Rose, Reid's } Ww 
Dent, Farmers Cornbelt G ey 

Thomas White Pearl, Johnson Co. White, White Ele 

phant, Strawberry Raspberry, Mammoth Grape 

plants. Write R. N. THOM. Shenandoah wa 





WHITAKER 


“Grain Savi ing Guards 











FITS ANY BINDER 





a ee dealer cannot 3 ee 


us direct - Sets of 5-157 


The Whitaker Mi Co. 409 S.Green St. 


cMAKERS OF MOWER SECTIONS 
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FIRESTONE 
e EB + CORDS 
ervice ureau Firestone Cord values 
iven users a new high 
Standard of mileage aad 
service. For 1922 Firestone 
» Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Cords have been selected by 
es’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- Sixty-seven of the foremost 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or American car makers as 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to standard equipment. They 
his department are answered promptly by letter. lead in poamiany ed 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- ical cavibedie soe 
tificate number. buy on the strictest mileage 
—— basis. 
Ti he W 30x 3%, $17.50 
j x4, 32.40 
A Long Time on the Way 333i, 4285 
A Service Bureau member received _ . g 
a check from a creamery for a can of 
cream he shipped in October, 1920. He Firesto ne 
was not able to cash the check, as the Sr. 
: seo: . iw sles 2m 3 PSs 
company was apparently in difficulties | “Pergo a" See 
and not able to settle up with its cred- : piest Miles Dollar 
itors. He did not take the matter up 
with us until this spring. 
After some trouble we were able to 
find out that the company had re- 
sumed operations in a different town 
and was back on its feet financially. 
2 We took the matter up with them, and 
after a correspondence of some length 
finally received this note from our sub- 
scriber: 
ed “l received payment March 30, 1922, 
= of $7.31 from the Butter Com- 
ar oany, for the can of cream I shipped 
. in 1920. I surely appreciate the service 
wa of your department, for without it this 
5 would have been a total loss to me.” 
. . . . 
Membership in Shipping 
. . 
Association 
wa An Iowa Service Bureau member 
= > 
writes: — —— 
ons We have reorganized our shipping asso- 
nt, ciation under the new codperative law. 
ty; We want to contract with our members, 
2% Can 1 men who have paid $1 each as . ° M4 -- b4 
membership fee to the original association aintaining 1 eage Ca ers Ip 
; den i the return of their money if they | 
tor do not care to sign the contract? HE Fi t “J ‘ . b h h 
[2 ¢ > 
od orn teh: Wikio 50 beeen thé the irestone organization, t is our job to see that the 


\d’s original organization was of the nature 














justly proud of its record 


name Firestone always means 























































Za, , oC 219 ; ~ © . >7". 
nd : a voluntary omgsgis oO! partner- and its product, is keenly to the car Owner the most 
‘ ship. The members of the association ’ * a. ” 
S bl pe tgs 1 linge Saapemcorngee aware of the importance of miles for his money. 
their membership fee, but would have ra gga factor in tire It is this determination to 
the right to ask for an accounting and . 
eres geese ne give greatest value that keeps 
= distribution of the assets of the old ’ : Fires meals ‘ . 
— firm. This would not apply if your The Firestone worker is irestone quality improving 
original organization were a corpora- constantly reminded that while prices are lowered. 
tion. As a practical proposition, how- , é 4 ' ; 
Te st ty GEE Ws amv ouak Most Miles per Dollar is the With Firestone mileage 
: suit would be brought. Firestone standard. As he greater than ever before, 
Kk enters the main entrance of Firestone prices now being 
for Consolidated School the factories he sees this quoted by dealers were never 
— An Iowa Service Bureau member message emblazoned on the more favorable to the car 
ites: ’ : R 
Y writes: company’s bulletin board: owner. 
Pr We organized a consolidated school dis- 
ae trict, but the school has never been built, 
— since the bonds were defeated. The peti- 
Day. tion has been filed in the office of the 
mrtg county superintendent, which involves the 
creation of another consolidated district 
— Which would take in a part of the terri- s $ 
of tory included in the present district. Can 7 e 
m4 this be legally done? 0x3 , Oldfield *'999 
4s. . : . . < ra ti ‘dfielc C SO 
need Any one is entitled to file objections non oki “ “the, best quoranteet A size 
<a to the creation of the school district pony chilly Fe Fe ny Built’ with gee 
—_ as petitioned for, but if the voters in on lh on agape Saari. dg. 
68 the territory by majority decide to od ire to Pricey goat. casas Be 
create the district as petitioned, there Grice on record. por pad ramet opens 
r 100 is nothing ats £4. ¥ Same unusual value in of trustworthy quality, 
at ng to prevent its being done. 0x3 size at $9.85. yo Firestone 
ea. . 
a le he 86 THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Kans. — : ; 
=e To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: SURE DEATH bce) 
uted Iam in receipt of a courteous letter | A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4)7:2%2 © 
ore. containing a draft for $2.62 from Mr. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢v¢Ty 4ermotor i [Ole WORMS 
———.,, general passenger agent of the | oiled. Every moving part iscompletely and fully Pp 
eon —— Railroad Company, a refund of _— A constant hn Hay — on every wy honey back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
fre overcharge . is 1g | aring. 1e shafts run in oil. e double gears run in orm Capsules fail to get the worms. Urigl- 
7 ies oi creme this town to Des! wie tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear eae eG: S. Danmass formal 6 
- “ones at state fair time. I was un- | are practically eliminated. Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
L od able to get any action on this until I | Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only mad cther pare drugs, He saxecive® yay = 
Bw turned the matter over to your Service | half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have Shae car Prices substitutes are worthless On 
Burea) aad cei eka ‘ aie ‘ss its gears enclosed and runinoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 
. au. I certainly must take off my honet d fricti 1 f oa Fe a. geet veterinarians use 
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‘ 
Take the Work Out 
of Cooking 


Get through sooner, save fuel and get better results than you have ever 
obtained with an ordinary or old-fashioned stove or range. Install the 
wonderful Oil Duplex-Alcazar and see the change it makes in your work. 


Just the Heat You Want 


The Oil Duplex-Alcazar burns kerosene and coal or wood—together or singly. 
You can regulate your heat to get it exactly right. Change from fuel to 
fuel in an instant. 

On hot days use oil and have a cool kitchen. In winter, coal or wood 
and keep the kitchen warm. At any time burn oil with either coal or 
wood. Just the kind of fire you want for any purpose and at the very 
time you need it. All this means comfort and better cooking, 


Ask Your Dealer 


Best dealers everywhere sell the Duplex-Alcazar equipped with the OIL 
burner for farm use; also the wonderful Alcazar Kerosene Gas Cook Stove. 
Ask yours about them. There is a type and style to suit your needs. 

For town use there is a Duplex-Alcazar 


Write for Booklet which burns gas and coal or wood. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CoO. 
425 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











WARNING! 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 
Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


; tant 





Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin tradk 


is the mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 

















HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 


Hearts and Honies readers are welcome. 







Letters on subjects of interest to 











Talking Points 


Not long ago a young mother said 
to us: “I feel such a back number; I 
can’t seem interested in anything but 
baby foods, kindergarten games 
fourth readers. I don’t have anything 


ang 


to talk about if I should go out in 
company.” 
To normal women babies are the 


most interesting of all topics. We have 
recently discovered thru the columns 
of a magazine that is different from 
Wallaces’ Farmer, that there Wwo- 
men who are procuring make-believe 
babies in order to have a topic for 
conversation. Here is a chatty para- 
graph from a correspondent to this 
magazine: 

“Isn't it stupid that the best danc- 
ing partners are so often the dullest to 
spend intermissions with? I’m sure 
it’s to meet that need that the amus- 
ing fad of dolls for grown-ups has been 
invented. You can’t think what a lot 
of conversation—or rather tongue-wag- 
ging—you can make out of them. Mary 
Young has one of the most fascinating 
ones I’ve seen. 

“*What’s his name, Miss Young?’ we 
asked (that’s one of the most impor- 
talking points—the name). 


are 


“ ‘Depraved,’ responded Miss Young. 
| ‘His first name being Utterly—Utterly 
Depraved!’ 

“If you could see the subtle counten- 


she meekly hopped to the edge of 
feeding shelf and awaited his 
ure. gut now, the home-making 

son has commenced. Mr. Cardinal! 
solicitous for his mate. She still hops 
to the edge of the feeding shelf, but he 


comes and feeds her before he himself 
| eats. Languidly she opens her mouth. 
Doubtless he thinks she is a long time 
in crying “enough,” but he is patient 
His costume seems to have brightened 


He is gallant and gay, singing 
his was the whole duty of song. 

The farmer is not unlike the 
nal, tho he does not dress in rose color 
with the coming of spring. He hustles 
out to plow and plant and cultivate 
and harvest to feed his mate. We don't 
| tell these husbands of ours that we ap 
| preciate the patience with which they 
| carry on the prosaic, drudging part of 
farming. They know. We know they 
know. 


as tho 





| 
} 
| Beautifying the Railway Station 
The Civie Club, of Alma, Michigan, 
| headed by Mrs. Francis King, set about 
| beautifying the grounds surrounding 
| the railroad station, with the result 
|} shown in the picture on this page. We 
| beiieve the roses are the Dorothy Per. 
hins variety. 
Mrs. Francis King, for many years 
the national president of the Woman’s 
Farm and Garden Association, is the 














ance of Utterly, and the many weird, 
yet uncannily human, postures that he 
can you would realize how 
well he has been called.” 

We hope the young mother will read 
this and feel resigned over her limita- 
tions. Babies and chickens, and what 
“He” likes to eat, and how the grand- 
parents spoil the grandchildren seem 
quite a wealth of conversational topics 
compared with “Utterly Depraved.” 


assume, 





Open Secrets 


“To her who keeps my buttons tight 
in place and mends my hose and keeps 
my heart—I would tonight a valentine 
compose. But all that I can think to 
write, she knows, I know she knows.” 

As woman to woman, did you 
prepare an exceptionally good dinner 
for your husband and family, and have 
them eat it without the enthusiasm 
you expected? 


ever 


And on inquiry, did you ever get the 
reply: “Like it? Of course I like it. 
Can't tell that from the way I 
eat it?” 

No one need answer; we know. 
know we know. 

A little bird told us, thru Miss Jo- 
sephine Wallace, who has a bird feed- 
ing shelf, of the gallantry of the cardi 
nal when the busy season comes on in 


you 


You 


the spring. All thru the winter Mrs. 
Cardinal had to take second place. 
| Her husband would eat his fill, then 
she might have what she wanted. He 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


was dressed up enough as he was, and 





lady whose name is borne by one of 
| cur most beautiful gladioli, and she is 
also the author of several books on gar- 
| dening. 
That she practices what she preaches 
is evident from the influence of herself 
and other garden lovers in her town on 
this erstwhile barren railway station. 

Small towns, especially, will derive 
good advertising by making attractive 
the parts of the city thru which the 
trains go. As the train draws into 
Alma, the question is always asked: 
“What town is this?” 

Beauty in otherwise empty 
epeaks to all passersby. It is a common 
| language for all ages and races. 


places 





Au Inquiry 
Mrs. L. C., Milford, Iowa, writes: 
“IT have a Martha Washington gera 
| nium, also a fern, which are troubled 
with a tiny white fly. They are on 
the under side of the leaf and when 
you shake the plant they will fly off. 


They are just like a white speck, they 
are so small. I have tried every way 
to get rid of them but have failed. 
They kill the plant in a little while.’ 
We suggest dipping the plant in 


soap suds. Shave a quarter of a pound 
of soap and set on the stove to melt 2 





a little water. Add to a pailful of wa 
| ter, and in this dip the plants. 
ee 
| Some marriages are happy, and some 
\ 


people think two families can live i the 
same house, 
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health 


is always 
in season 


-SO 
are 





To serve prunes only in 
the winter months is only 
to half-use one of your best 
helps to health. Health is 
always in season. So are 
prunes! 

Because they supply some- 
thing your system needs— 
prunes belong in your daily 
fare. Nothing can take their 
place. Doctors say so. Folks 
who eat them the year’round 
know So. 

Ask for Growers Brand 
Prunes where you trade- 
and send for our recipe 
folder. It will show you 
the way to better menus 
and better health the year 
through. California Prune 
and Apricot Growers Inc., 
Packers of Growers and Sun- 
sweet Brands, 66 Market 
Street, San Jose, California. 
11,000 grower-members. 








c~ BRANDS 
CALIFORNIA 





runes 





ISE HOME PRODUCT 


lfy 
if you have wool let us work {t for you into 
mrort bats or mattresses any size and 


Welgt If you wish an all wool blanket 
any color) we will exchange it for your 
woe We want to buy your wool, to be 
Used in the above articles. at the market 
Price. If Interested, write the 


Cooperative Wool Products Co., Newcastle, Ind. 
$C _ ——E 
I 





‘ase mention this paper when writing. 








SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


Frem the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Grandfather Frog’s Journey 


While Grandfather Frog was asleep, 
Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and Jerry 


Muskrat had cut loose his big, green lily- 
pad and towed him down the Laughing 
3rook to a quiet little pool. Now all the 
little meadow folks have come to see 


what he will do when he wakes up. 





Each 


peeped over the 


the little meadow people 
of the green 


bank to see Grandfather Frog still sleep- 


in turn, 


edge 


mossy 


ing peacefully on his big, green lily-pad in 





the dear little pool. They all hid where 
they could see him when he awoke, but 
where he could not see them 

Presently Billy Mink reached out with 
a long straw and tickled Grandfather 
Frog on the end of his nose. Grand- 
father Frog opened his eyes and yawned 
sleepily. Right over his head he saw 
jolly. round, red Mr. Sun smiling down 
on him just as he last saw him before 
falling asleep. He yawned again and 
then looked to see if Billy Mink was sit- 
ting on the Big Rock. 

Where was the Big Rock? Grandfather 
Frog sat up very suddenly and rubbed 
his eyes There wasn't any Big Rock! 
Grandfather Frog pinched himself to 
make quite sure that he was awake. Then 
he rubbed his eyes again and looked down 
at the big, green lily-pad Yes, that was 


his, the very same ‘lily-pad on which he 
sat every day. 


Grandfather Frog was more perplexed 
than ever. Slowly he looked around him. 
Where were the slippery slide and Jerry 
Muskrat’s new house? Where were the 
bulrushes, and where—where was the 
Smiling Pool? Grandfather Frog’s jaw 
dropped as he looked about him. His 


green lily-pad was the only lily- 
pad in sight. Had the world turned topsy- 
turvy while he slept? 

“Chug-a-rum!” said 


own big, 


old Grandfather 














Frog. ‘‘This is very strange, very strange 
indeed!” 

Then he turned around three times and 
pinehed himself again “Very strange, 
very strange indeed,’’ muttered Grand- 
father Frog over and over again He 
scratched his head first with one hand 
and then with the other, and the more he 
scratched the stranger it all seemed. 

Just then he heard a rgle up on the 
mossy green banl Grandfather Frog 
whirled around. “Chug-a-rum!” he ex- 
claimed. “Billy Mink, come out from 
behind that tall grass and tell me where 
[am and what all this means! I might 
have known that you were at the bottom 
of it.” 

Then out jumped all the little meadow 
people and the Merry Little Breezes, to 
shout and laugh and dance and roll over 
and over on the mossy green bank. Old 
Grandfather Frog looked at one and then 
at another and gradually he began to 
smile Pretty soon he was laughing as 
hard as any of them, as Billy Mink told 
how they had towed him down to the 
dear little pool. 

‘And now, Grandfather Frog we'll 
take you home again concluded Billy 
Mink. 

So, as before, Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat took turns 
towing the big, green lily-pad, while in 
the middle of it sat Grandfather Frog, 
catching the foolish green flies which the 
Merry Little Breezes blew over to him 

Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, Peter Rab- 
bit. Danny Meadow Mouse, Striped Chip- 
munk, Happy Jack Squirrel and Jimmy 
Skunk raced and capered along the bank 
and shouted encouragement to the three 
little swimmers, while overhead flew 
Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow. And, 
never once losing his balance, Grandfath- 
er Frog sat on the big, green lily-pad, en- 
joying his strange ride and smacking his 
lips over the foolish green flies 

And so they came once more to the 
Smiling Pool, past the slippery slide, past 
the bulrushes and Jerry Muskrat's new 
house and the Big Rock, until Grand- 


father Frog and his queer craft were once 
more anchored safe and sound in the old 
familiar place. 
“Chug-a-rum said 
“T think I'd like to 
(Now, why does Blacky the Crow wear 
mourning? Well, we’ next week.) 


Grandfather 


again.”’ 


Frog. 


ro 


WW 
ll see 


IT WAS PROBABLY AN IOWA BANK. 


A former judge who had become a 
cashier in a western bank, once declined 
to honor a check that a stranger had pre- 
sented ‘The check is all right,’’ he said, 
“but the evidence you offer in identifying 
yourself as the person to whose order it is 
drawn is scarcely sufficient.” 

“T have known you to ng a man on 
less evidence, judge,"’ was the stranger's 


response 

“Quite likely.”” replied the ex-judge; 
“but when we're giving up cold cash, we 
have to be careful.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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F you are giving a party and you want to use a 

particular color scheme, plan on Jell-O for 
the dessert. 
Jell-O comes in a number of pretty colors 
and fits in perfectly 
With fruits and whipped cream, Jell-O is deli- 
cious and will long be remembered as the crown- 


Valley Country. 


Offices 


York, 


Genesee 


with 


your decorations. 


JELL- 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
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trasting 
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HOME DRESSMAKER 


No. 9357 
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1075 


ys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
ze 4 requires 2% yards 36- 
with *% yard 36-inch con- 
little suit makes up very 


with contrasting material for 


ve 


8843—Stout 
s2 inches 


yards 


Ladies’ 
bust 


Waist 


36-inch 


nreasure. 


Cut in 
Size 
material. 
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This waist has been especially designd to 
create the effect of slimness 

No, 8975—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
l4 years Size & require 2 yards 36- 
ich material witl yard 36-inch con- 
trasting TI surplice style so popular in 
dresses for grown-u has been borrowed 
for this neat little frock 

No. 105 Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure Size 36 re- 
quires 5 yards 36-inch material and 10% 
yards binding. The fashionable long waist- 
line is emphasized with a wide sash of 
self material 

No. 1053—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 36, 
1) and 44 inches bust measure Size 36 re- 


with 2% 


will add 


inch material 
\ colored binding 


quires 4 yards 
yards binding 





a bright touch to this apron of figured 
percale 

No. 1075—-Ladies’ D1 Cut in sizes 36 
to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards 36-inch bias print material 
with 1% yards 36-inch plain material. This 
dress is made to slip over the head and 
is confined at the waist with a narrow 
ribbon belt 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10e 
eacn, postpaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 


Pattern Department Walaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly 


HOW THE COLOR OF THE GROUND 
AFFECTS PLANT GROWTH 


Some curious experiments as to the ef- 
fect of the color of tt soil were recently 
described in the French journal La Trae- 
tion Moderne These experiments were 
made in a vineyard The surface of the 
soil was slightly covered with reinforced 
concrete, a suitable space being left va- 
cant around each vine stock One-third of 
this concreted surface was painted white 
another third ochr red, and the remain- 
der black; the resuits were very remarka- 
ble, since in those } which had been 
painted red and b'ack the vines were 
twice as vigorous as on the white plots. 
The reason for this that the tempera- 
ture of the ground is considerably higher 
in those areas having either a red or a 
black color, and thi nerease of temper- 
ature has an immediate effect upon the 
growth of the plant These studies throw 
light on the superiority of the soil of cer- 
tain territory, such as the black earth in 
Morocco It has been noted, too, that 
the earth in some of the best grape-bear- 
ing localities in the south of France is 
either reddish or black. and this no longer 
appears 48s a mere accident.—Scientifie 


American, 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 











;: duced by any other paper until specia! 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
written permpission bas been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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Isaiah’s Ideal for a World 
at Strife 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 7, 1922. Isaiah, 2:2-4; 11:1-9.) 


“And it shall come to pass in the lat- 
ter days, that the mountain of Jeho- 
vah’s house shall be established on the 
top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and all nations 
sha!l flow into it. 3) And many peo- 
ples shall go and say, Come ye, and let 
us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, 
tc the house of the God of Jacob; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths: for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem. (4) And 
he will judge between the nations, and 
will decide concerning many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. 

“And there shall come forth a shoot 
out of the stock of Jesse, and a branch 


out of his roots shall bear fruit. (2) 
And the Spirit of Jehovah shall rest 


upon him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of Jehovah. (3) And his de- 
light shall be in the fear of Jehovah; 
ond he shall not judge after the sight 
of his neither decide after the 
hearing of his ears; (4) but with right- 


eyes, 


eousness shall he judge the poor, and 
decide with equity for the meek of the 
earth; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth: and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked. (5) And righteousness shall 


be the gird!e of his waist, and faithful- 
ness the girdle of his loins. (6) And 
the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 


the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. (7) And the 
cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together; 
and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. (8) And the sucking child shall 


play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the 
adder’s den. (9) They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 


Thruout Isaiah’s prophecies there are 
gleams of ideal conditions. The bright- 


est of all are those shining out from 
the texts of our lesson. Their bril- 
liancy is more impressive as they are 
compared with the moral darkne of 
the prophet’s day and of our day. 
isaiah lived in the prosperous reign of 
Uzziah and Jotham in his own na- 
tion, and of Jeroboam IT in the North- 
ern Kingdom These were the most 
frosperous years in Palestine since 
David and Solomon. The bubble had 
burst, revealing the depraved moral 


condition described in the succeeding 
verses of the second chapter and in the 
third and fourth chapters 
to artifical prosperity, and in contrast 
to a world where pride and poverty, 
covetousness and vanity abound, is 
Isaiah's vision of a world with sub- 


In contrast 


| pairs. 


should be compared with Micah, 4:1-3. 
These verses are like the composition 
of a song with the strains arranged in 
The first act toward true peace 
is to establish the mountain of the 
Lord’s house on the top of the moun- 


tains, and to exalt it above the hills. 
Pike’s Peak is established on the top 
of mountains. The mountains are from 
five to six thousand feet above sea 
level. The mountain is eight thousand 
feet above the mountains. In ascend- 
ing Pike’s Peak one travels up and 
down hills until he comes to a final 
and continued ascent above all hills. 


The mountain of God’s House shall be 
established on all the mountains of 
former dispensations. The truth re- 
vealed thru the ages shall be its foun- 
dation, and particularly that Personal- 
ity of Truth, the Rock of Ages, Jesus 
Christ, upon whom the Church is built. 
It shall be exalted above the hills of 
industry and business, of educational 
institutions and voluntary associations 
for mutual benefit, of national govern- 


ments and international agreements. 
When we begin thus to exalt the house 
of God we may have the dawn of 
Isaiah’s day. If the people of your 
community were to hold an election 
with a ballot something like the fol- 
lowing, to determine the institution 
that has the best influence on human- 
ity, what would be the result: Amuse- 
ments, Stores, Banks, Factories, Agri- 
culture, Roads, Schools, Churches? 
When the house of God is thus ex- 
alted it has an attractive power that 
overcomes the natural gravitation of 
human nature, All nations shall flow 
unto it. Water flows upward either 


from pressure below as thru a hydrant, 
drawing power from above 
the sun’s rays on the equatorial 
Nations shall flow up the moun- 
tain to the house of God, not 
from pressure of duty but from the at- 
traction of the light. Jesus said, “Ye 
are the light of the world. A city set 


or from a 
as by 
seas, 


sides 


on a hill can not be hid.” In propor- 
tion as any congregation makes its 
church shine with devotion, holiness 


and service, will it be easy for people 
to find their way thereto. To such a 
church the people invite themselves, 
saying, “Come and let us go up to the 
mountain of Jehovah.” This turning 
of the peoples to God seems to come 
after fruitless efforts to arrange peace- 
ful relationships among themselves. 
To the wearied and disappointed lead- 
in God that His ways 
The sincerity 


ers comes faith 
are the ways of peace. 
of many seeking world peace by mutual 


agreements can not be challenged. 
Hague agreements, League treaties, 
Washington covenants, are valuable in 
showing these earnest men how peace 
can not be obtained. There never has 
been peace since sin entered this world. 
There has been cessation of war, but 
there has not been a year when nations 


were not more or less prepared to go 
10 war. 

The directions for righteousness and 
peace will be the ways of the Lord 
which Jehovah shall teach the nations; 

| the foundation will be His law and 
Word, and the assurance of the effec- 


| tive application 


of this righteousness 


| will be in the submission and obedience 


stantial righteousness and peace in the | 


new era of new natures. The new era 
is the creation of God thru the agency 
ef the Mes-iah, by means of the house 
of God, and by the instrumentality of 
the Word cf God. These agencies and 
instrumentalitics stand out prominent- 
ly in the text. The vision is not a dis- 
jointed dream, but an orderly progress 
of ideas. 
The first 


Scripture, Isaiah, 2:2-4, 


Differences will then be 
arbitration, the ar- 
biter being Jesus. The nations, having 
confidence in His fiarness and in the 
soundness of His policy, will convert 
the instruments of war into implements 
of industry. West Points, naval acade- 
mies, national guards, will all be abol- 
ished, war factories destroyed, and the 
art of war will be numbered among the 
“lost arts.” While this ideal is dated 


of the peoples. 
settled by Divine 











“Ladies and gentle- 
you will see 
something fine when 
Willie Jones eats a 
whole great big box 
of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes because that’s 
the only kind he will 
eat a whole box of!” 


Itsa 


joyous treat - 
to sit down 
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ii 


to 


a bowl of 
Kelloggs Corn Flakes 


You’ll agree that you never ate such delicious, such 


satisfying cereal as Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 


Those big, 


sunny-brown ‘‘sweet-hearts-of-the-corn’’ are so fasci- 
nating in flavor and so crispy and crunchy that you don’t 
wonder the children are thrilled to eat them! 


Compare Kellogg’s with imitations to realize their 
quality, their appetizing appeal, their wonder-crispness! 
Unlike imitations, Kellogg’s are never tough or leathery 


or hard to eat! 


Each heaping spoonful of Kellogg’s is 


even more joyous than the last—there 
is no end to the happiness that is yours 
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’ 


in the “latter days” the prophet pleads 
that it might become a present reality 
by walking in the light of Jehovah. 
The second vision for our study sup- 
plements the first. It there becomes 
apparent that the ideal state will not 
be realized until a divinely endowed 
leader shall appear. He shall come thru 
the promised line of the house of Jesse. 


| Jesse, the father of David, is mentioned 


rather than David, whose name usually 
appears the royal human ancestor 


as 


| of the Messiah, because the prophet is 


speaking of peace. David was a man 
of war. From this family that 
appeared to be dead, shall come forth 
a living shoot, and a branch that shall 
bear fruit. Many branches did not bear 
fruit. 

“The Spirit of Jehovah shall rest up- 
on him.” Upon the prophet, the king, 
the judge, the Spirit came for the 
Mes: He abides 
forever. Spirit endows Him with 
pure discerning mind, 
with true teaching and effective appli- 
cation, with a comprehension of all con- 
ditions that He may administer every- 
thing according to the will of God. 
What a qualification for a statesman! 
His whole being turns toward God 
that it is not merely a but a 
delight to do His will. Thus equipped, 
He makes no superficial decisions. He 
is not deceived by plausible presenta- 
tions of side of a case. In the 
great controversies of our times either 
side can present its arguments with 
plausibility, and it is difficult for sin- 
cere people to know which is right. He 
will be quick to see, and unerring in 
His decisions. 

He will champion the cause of the 
poor and meek, who are unable to de- 
fend themselves against the greed and 


tree, 


Oc- 


Upon the iah 
The 


motives 


casion. 


and a 


so 


purpose 


one 





eating Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 


ASK FOR KELLOGG’S! 
that you get Kellogg’s—the delicious 
Corn Flakes in the RED and GREEN 
package that bears the signature of 
W. K. Kellogg, the originator of 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 
GENUINE WITHOUT IT! 


Be sure 


NONE ARE 


% 





CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN. cooked and krumbled 





intolerance of evil-minded persons of 


strength. The wicked who wil! not 
have this man rule over them shal! be 
destroyed. But toward no class or for 
no class will there be injustice, for His 
rule shall be characterized by ght- 


eousness toward men and faithfulness 
to God. 
The Messiah’s administration brings 


transformation of all life. Verses 6-9 
suggest a beautiful picture of the sym- 
bols of the new era. Then there shall 
be unity and good-will. This condition 


brought about by change of 
The present fiercest car: 


will be 
natures. 


vor 


ous animals will then be change so 
that their food will be that of the ox, 
and they will be as harmless he 
young of our domestic animals. Human 
nature will be changed so that s ge 
wars, bloody victories, carniva of 
| crime, will not appeal to men. Nations 
will no longer point with pride to their 
| military victories. When the M: h 
reigns, the world and society w be 
safe for children. They can pla) y 
where without being poisoned by) le 
stories, narcotics, profanity, or evil 
suggestions. Injuries and violence will 


be unknown, and kindness will be the 
rule. (Compare Romans, 8:18-23.) 

This condition will not be brought 
about by arbitrary force, but by “the 
knowledge of the Lord, which shal! fill 
the earth as the waters cover the¢ 1. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws is now cov 
eriny the earth, but it does not trans 
form hearts. To know God thru Clrist 
is life eternal. (See John, 17:2, 3 





(This lesson deals with a portion of 
the Scripture text not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes were 
prepared by Rev. R. W. Thompson, of 
Des Moines.) 
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Growing Peanuts duce the premium you pay on your 
3 ’ : policy. 
| “] would like to ee information as Care in using a lantern or other light 
to the best methods of planting, culti- | should be exercised in the barn, for 
yating and harvesting peanuts. here, too, a policy may be rendered 
Peanuts require a thoroly prepared | yoid. The garage should be situated 
seedbed. Plowing in the early spring well off from the other buildings. If 
at about the same depth as for corn is you keep a tank or so of gasoline on 
ae ied. Thoro disking and fre- hand, it would be well to buy two 
’ P recommende va ; g j tanks. Bury one in the-ground and at- 
quent harrowing to keep the weeds | tach a pump to it. When you get gaso- 
= down are necessary. The peanut will | line in the other tank, transfer it to 
grow on quite a variety of soil types | this. This policy has several advan- 
put it best suited to a sandy loam. | tages. In hot weather, gasoline in a 
poorly drained or sour soil should not tank expands largely, and this may be 
be planted to this crop. more or less dangerous. If it is buried ‘ 
It is best to wait until the ground is in the ground, there is no chance of Mr. Jenkins Took a 4 racked 
thoroly warm before planting peanuts. | Variations in temperature, and far less 
: eh : ‘ <— ee — 3 
The last week in May or the first week | chance of gas about the garage. If you Cl b T, T, r 
in June should be about the right | are looking in your gas tank in the car u O ame tons 
planting time in the corn belt. Span- | to see how much fuel you have, and 
jsh peanuts require about 90. to 100 — a ee, wage flashlight. This The exhibition ended rather badly. It very 
days to complete their growth. Vir- | warning may seem silly in view of re- 1 big d fon tn 8 d d da 
ginia varieties require a somewhat peated warnings and general common nearly was S ig Gay tor the lions and a sa iy 
jonger season and should be planted | Sense, but I knew a man who was sup- for Mr. Jenkins — all for want of proper care in 
a week or two before the Spanish va- | posed to know better to glow his cigar getting ready. 
riety. The Virginia bunch variety is | 42nd hold it down in the tank to see f 
considered best for commercial pur- | how much he had. There are a number Many a man who has business to do and a 
poses, while the Spanish is preferred | Of people who continually do such living to make and a job to fill is as careless how 
for feeding. — which is the cause of so many he feeds his body as Mr. Jenkins was in picking 
Peanuts are commonly planted in vase : n : r rl ri 
rows 30 inches apart, with nine to It is best to be on the safe side. And os a. a d re a operly nourished body 
twelve inches between the hills. Or- | Now Is a good time to get that insur- oiten fails under a hard test. 
dinarily, shelled seed is used, planting | nce policy out and read it, and see if i 
one seed in each hill. A planting depth | You are complying with its regula- Some foods are too heavy, some are too 
of 114 to 2 inches is recommended for tions. If you are not, and need a spe- starchy, many lack necessary elements and so 
. sandy soil, and shallower depths for cial permit attached to it for some starve the body—and many load the system 
heavier soils. The crop may be culti- | Teason or other, write to the company, down with fermentation and auto-intoxication. 
vated with a one-horse cultivator or | explaining the circumstances, and get , 
hand cultivator in much the same man- | them to fix it up. There’s no profit in Grape-Nuts helps build health and strength. 
3 h- 26 corn, "Phe last cultivation | eee ict Archie J oor aon It contains the full richness of wheat and malted 
‘cau ae aoe ak ot protect.—Archie Joscelyn. : : 4 : ; 
wages throw the soil upward toward I : barley, including the vital mineral elements, with 
: the rows. winenwcitinmsatiandiiia . a ‘ 
. When grown in a small acreage pea- e ° out which the body Comet be fully Sustained, 
: nuts may be harvested by plowing out Buttermilk and Cement Paint Grape-Nuts digests quickly and wholesomely. 
‘ the same as potatoes, using an ordi- The following recipe is recommend- Served with cream or good milk, it is a complete 
nary walking plow or a potato digger, | ed as having given good satisfaction. food—crisp and delicious, 
if one is available. Examination of | , 
7X | Three pounds of cement are added to ae 
the roots will show when the harvest- | ” poe oe pe psa ei Grape-Nuts is just the food for those who care 
, + ger or ¢ aS aha ; 
ing should be done. Yellowing of the | ; A to meet life’s situations well prepared in health, 
leaves of the vine is an indication of | mixed. A larger quantity can be made Order Grape-Nuts from your grocer today. Try 
maturity. | by using the same proportions. a ith ‘ite Sor beeahel 1 4 
After harvesting, the dirt is shaken | This paint must be applied soon af- pe niente enced scenes unch, oF 
from the vines and they are allowed to |, 4, Bae Se ; made into a delightful pudding for dinner. 
Rites est heen. Her aoe thee} ter it is mixed, and stirred frequently; 
stacked in small stacks and allowed to oteenpne Ene nenoraregs — ous toe 
mee for four te six weeké. The pea- bottom. The paint will dry in about Gra Nuts t] e B ] B ilder 
- = _ . | gi rs « Ss rater TO r »ffact. 
| buts can then be picked and the vines | a rigidly tor Bar gp pe- y 
for hay. The peanut crop will not |... sis ore — ‘ “Th ? R ” 
bled mee'property in a barn and mest be and on old weather-beaten surfaces. It eres @ Neason 
pee left in the open where : ; ood ate pr does not give a very glossy finish, and 
f ealati 2 - d ities should not be used where a specially Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 
he a See neat job is desired.—Bulletin No. 150, 
Be co Virginia Department of Agriculture. 
y ae 
for ls Your Insurance Policy Safe? 
His = , 
nr How long is it since you have care- 
ene fully read the contents and conditions 
of your fire insurance policy? It may Ss 
ngs be rendered void from the beginning 
6-9 because of some feature which you 
ym- have overlooked or failed to note. The 
shall use of a gasoline lamp in the house, a 
tion kerosene stove, or several things on Z > . ; 
of that order, frequently require a special Occasionally we hear of some coffee wagon throughout this territory 
baa permit to be attached to the policy by offering what they claim to be Butter-Nut Coffee. 
d so the company, otherwise that very pos- ; - 
“— *ssion may be construed as rendering We do not sell to coffee wagons and you will find no Butter-Nut Coffee 
he the entire policy worthless. in them 
lan The furnace, or stove pipes, may do seas 
f eg ae ee For your own interest we want to state emphatically that we ship our 
0 rotected. The reason, of course, is = . . we P ; 3 : 1h wens 
jons that the insurance company rightly Butter-Nut Coffee only in sealed cans—in 1-Ib.. . -lb., or 10-lb., cream 
elr ‘onsiders that your house is likely to pails. 
uh be set on fire due to that very thing. a: q i 
be Itthey think so, and accept the policy Butter-Nut Coffee in the 1-lb. and 3-lb. cans goes to the dealer, ground 
* Ears saniittons, tt an be at a high- —properly ground and chaff removed so it is unnecessary for the dealer to 
1€ ‘premium. For all of those reasons, at? os =a = 
7 but chiefly because you do not want break the sealed label. 
e Wi Your house to burn, you should look _ : snrati H ° 
in PE geri » the way ‘ coffees are subje deterioration in strength due to 
ye the into the matter. Woodwork around By the way. bulk coffees are subject to. lete e at wer hy 8 si . 
) ttovepipes, above furnaces or in any changes of heat and cold. They lose fragrance and take on weight in 
ght fangerous place, should be in some dampness. 
the ay protected, as by covering with as- . P ‘ . . 
1) fill oo paper. - Depend upon it that any wagon offering their bulk coffee and stating 
‘ “po ae ara - ot gg it is Butter-Nut, we state emphatically that it is NOT bButter-Nut and 
w cove Dany qu y is usually forbidden in ee Presa ae 
we ite policy. Starting a fire in the kitch- in all probabilities not as good. 
Christ " Stove with coal oil is frowned upon. 
) May set the house on fire. And if it 
does your ins ; 3 $ 
%, your insurance probably will do ax n a a ° 
ion of sc no good. If you keep a good fire 
yy Mr. wuinguisher handy, which is charged Omaha 
; were th powder to put fires out, it is an HI 
son, of ded measure of safety for your fam- 
7 and your home, and usually will re- 
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Hotel, Minneapolis. 








Copyright 1922, 


“The roads between Anoka and a test the strength 
and construction of the strongest tires. 
the truck runs for miles at a stretch through heavyruts. Our 
Goodyear Cords carry through on schedule, in all weather, 
saving time and money. Our Minneapolis Goodyear Dealer 
gives us good service on them.’ 
Radisson Farm, Anoka, Minnesota, and President, Radisson 





. by The Goodyear’ Tire & Rubber Co., ‘Ino. 


After a heavy rain, 


*—SIMON KRUSE, Owner of 











N_ rain-soaked roads, 

Goodyear Cord Truck 
Tires find sure footingand make 
steady speed from farm totown. 
The wide, thick blocks of their 
All- Weather Tread take hold 
with a tractive grip that car- 
ries the truck forward full dis- 
tance with every turn of the 
wheel. 
Their buoyant resilience pro- 
tects the truck, reducing oper- 
ation and repaircosts; cushions 








the load against road shocks 
thatinjuretheperishablecargo,; 

saves the driver, and is easy on 
thesurfaces of improved roads. 


Goodyear Cord Truck Tires 
are strong and durable. They 
are designed to wear a long, 
long time. Detailed records of 
their per formancein farm haul- 
ing on the roadand in the fields 
are furnished on request to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 























Live wire men to 







Sells on sight, 
horses needs them. 
on every sale. 

full information. 








Purdue Bulletin No. 258 snows 
that feeding Dried Buttermilk in- 
creased egg production three 


times. Contains only digestible 
milk solids. Wonderful feed for 
baby chicks and young stock. 


Gives them a fine start. 
Collis Process 
Pure Dried Buttermilk 


Contains lactic acid, the greatest 
known appetizer and health pro- 
ducer. Prof. Evvard of Ames, la., 
has found that dried Buttermilk 
is a superior feed. Feed don't dope 
for increased egg production or 
faster growing chicks 
and pigs! Dried Butter- oO 4 
milk is sold in 50 and 100- 


ooo 


pound sacks. Send for Sa 
free booklet and iS PROC, 
valuable  infor- ot "Ss 
mation today. PURE 










Collis Pessina 
Products 
Company | Sheeuwesie os 
s1 Ss. 198, 
Clinton, Ia. 








pinned to this Ad prepays te your 


DOLLAR BILLS vist address 250 6 1-2X11 Bond LETTER 


WEABS and 250 ENVELOPES with your same, business, and ad- 
Gress neatly printed on good stock. A REAL BARGAIN. 


LEGG PRINTING COMPANY - DES MOINES, IOWA 


GOPHER TRAPS—Ask your dealer for 





Renken Trap. Circular telling how 
to trap pocket gophers sent free. 
A. F. Renken, Box 475, Crete, Neb. 





cies for Clemens Patented Double Clevis. 
and every man driving 


Send 


CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. 
508 Endicott Bidg. Dept.B. St. Paul, Minn. 





take county agen- 







Double your money 
for circular and 












Ai TILE SILOS 


Ideal because 
of freedom 
from rodents, 
moisture and 
repairs — les- 
sening of fire 
risk, shrink- 
age and ex- 
pense. 













REDFIELD TEX-TILE 





Silo blocks are properly 
curved and produce an 
interlocking wall that is 
strong, safe, everlasting. 
Fireproof with steel doors 


Write for 


and frames. 


Silo Booklet. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
Redfield, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their emperience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions eoncer: 








Chronic Mastitis 


A subscriber writes: 


“T would like to know what is the 
matter with my cows’ udders. One 
milking the udder apparently will be 
all right. The next milking one quar- 
ter will be swollen up real tight and 
hard, but the milk is all right so far 
as we can tell from the looks. Then 


the following milking the swelling is 
all gone, but the milk is real gargety 
and continues that way for three or 
four days sometimes, but without any 
return of the swelling. It is not al- 
ways the same quarter of the udder 
that is affected. Usually there is about 
a month between attacks, and the trou- 
ble occurs in the summer as well as 
the winter. The cows seem to crave 
tankage. I have been feeding it to one 
of the best cows for about three weeks, 
about a quart a day. It does not seem 
to affect the milk. Do you think the 
tankage would have any other harmful 
effect?” 

It is probable that the cows have 
chronic doubtless of an in- 
fectious nature, since it appears in sev- 
This condition is due to bac- 
invasion of the udder, 
infected to non-infected 
When a cow 
should be the last 
milked, and after milking, the 

should be disinfected. Do not 
the clotted milk on the floor, as 
in this way infection will be main- 
tained on the premises for an indefi- 
nite time and be a source of danger to 
ali animals. 

The intermittent type of the disease, 
as our correspondent describes it, is 
probably due to reduced vitality of the 
animals at intervals, at which time 
there is not enough resistance to com- 


mastitis, 


eral. 

terial and is 
spread from 
cows by the milker. 
this 
one 
hands 
milk 


is in 


condition, she 


bat the infection. It often follows the 
season of heat, the animal recovering 
within a few days. The principal con- 


cern should be to prevent the spread 
of the disease to heaithy cows, and 
be done by using strict sani- 
tary measures as suggested above. 
When the udder is swollen and painful, 
bathe it gently in water as hot as can 
be borne. Dry thoroly and wash the 
teats in a bichloride of mercury solu- 
tion, 1 to 1,000 strength. 

We do not believe the tankage will 
have any bad effect on the animals’ 
health, but do not overfeed. A quart 
a@ day is a heavy feed. 





Pure-Bred Sires Double 
Production 

cent in milk 

production and 101 per cent in fat pro- 

herd 


Increases of 110 per 
the original scrub 
the 
tion of cows produced from pure-bred 


duction over 


cows is shown in second genera- 
sires at the Iowa experiment station. 
Scrub cows producing an average of 
4,009 pounds of milk and 187 pounds 
of butter-fat in 1907 have granddaugh- 
ters producing an average of 8,413 
pounds of milk and 376 pounds of but- 
ter-fat and the difference, say those in 
charge of the experiment, is due en- 
tirely to the use of pure-bred sires for 
two generations. 

This experiment which 
fourteen years ago, is being 
on to determine the value of 
of the herd. 

From the 


started 
carried 
the sire 


was 


first of pure-bred 
sires on the scrub cows a gain in pro- 
duction of 44 per cent in milk produc- 
tion and 38 per cent in fat production 
has been secured, or an average pro- 
duction of 5,769 pounds of milk and 
259 pounds of butter-fat, showing that 
even the use of a pure-bred sire for the 
first time will more than pay the 


cross 














farmer for the difference in t} : 
nal cost. Where good grade « ra 
bred to a good sire the incr n 


preduction is also profitable 
All cows were kept under Io 


ditions and fed as nearly as | ‘le 
the same rations so that th Py 
not been a chance to lessen _ 
duction of one class and iners 1 
record of the animals with pure-preq 
sires. The experiment is to Ons 
tinued. 





Corn Silage Versus Stover Silage 


Corn stover silage appear be 
worth about 60 per cent as n as 
corn silage for milk productio: om 
experiments conducted at the W jscop. 
sin station. Two similar groups of 
cows were fed daily rations . ne 
pounds of grain, about nine pou of 
alfalfa hay and such silage they 
would eat. The average consumption 
of corn silage was thirty-three pounds 
daily, or five pounds more than the 
average consumption of twenty-eight 
pounds of stover silage. 

The production of the two lots of 
cows on both rations was compared, 
On the eorn silage ration the rage 
daily milk production was 27.4 inds 
and the yield of butter-fat w 1.05 
pounds. When fed corn stove ge, 
the cows gave an average 245 
pounds of milk and .98 of a pound of 
butter-fat daily. On the basis this 
milk production the Wisconsin author. 
ities give corn stover silage a value of 
60 per cent of that of corn sil: for 


milk production. 





Cow Testing Increases Profits 


That cow testing results in a mate 
rial increase in production and profits 
is indicated by a recent report of the 


Pettis county, Missouri, cow testing as- 
sociation. This report shows that prior 
to March 1, 1921, the average «amount 


of milk per cow was 6,540 pounds, con- 


taining 245.3 pounds of fat and return 
ing $1.93 for every dollar sp: for 
feed. For the year ending March 1, 
1922, the cows of the association aver: 
aged 7,213 pounds of milk containing 
277.6 pounds of fat and returning $2.44 
for every dollar’s worth of feed 

In this instance, the testing work 
resulted in an increase of 671 unds 


of milk and 32.3 pounds of fat per cow, 


and 51 cents profit on the feed dollar. 
The increase of 13 per cent in hutter- 
fat is creditable, but the factor of most 
interest to the dairyman is the 51-cent 
increase in the profits from the feed 


dollar. 





Minnesota Cow Testing Increases 


The number of cow testing associa 
tions in Minnesota has almost doubled 
since last October, when the National 
Dairy Show was held at the T it- 
ies, according to E. A. Han in 
charge of field work of Minnes test- 
ing associations. Fifteen new cla 
tions have been formed, maki! 1 tO 
tal of thirty-five in the state. 17 new 
associations are in Anoka, ‘ ton, 
Kanabec, Meeker, Mower, 5 let, 
Olmsted, Ottertail, Penningto! pine, 
Renville, Wabasha and Winon oun: 


ties. 


New Iowa Jersey Record 


Eminent’s Estelle L., owned the 
Meredith Jersey Farm, Des ines, 
Iowa, is the new champion junior fou™ 
year-old Jersey of Iowa. Beginning at 
four years and five months of age, she 
produced 12,270 pounds of milk = 

veal. 


585.14 pounds of butter-fat in on¢ 
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Last 
Call 


LUE Star 
Four and 
Two Wheel 

Planters at 1914 
Pre-war prices. A 
few lef t—they’ll 
scon be gone. 

Late Spring—big rush 
at planting time—don’t 
gamble with old planter 


when you can buy at 
1914 prices. 


Write at once for special 
SALES plan, prices and 
terms. 


Wistrand Mfg. Co. 


Galva, Illinois. 


Established 1900. 


— 
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FROM COW TO CAN 


The SANITARY MILKMAID 
milker is ready for business the day 
you get it. Requires no installation, no ex- 
pert to setit up or run it! Adjustable teat 
cups fit any cow. Many users are milking 
twenty ive cows per hour! Milk flows directly 
pod your ten gation can. Saves time, saves 

Equipped with electric motor, for 
—s volta A iso furnished with gas engine 
power. Thirty days free trial. Sold direct 
toyou. Write today for full particulars. 
—_—— Andersen Milking Machine Co. 
108 E. 16 Sts, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
‘The Prac- Have you elect- 
patho to \ ric current? 
ilk’* . 






















Ford Owners’ Oil Saver 


< Paes Makes $2.00 worth of oil 
\- do the work you now get 
from $3.00. Keeps your 
spark plugs and engine 
cleaner and enables you 
OM Saver to get more mileage. 

The Oil Saver is a proven 
and every Ford owner will save oil 
t. You need it. It pays for itself. 
1 | wo Dollars with your address. If 
after ys you are not satisfied, return 


the Oi Saver and we will refund your 
Money less postage. 


en to install. Directions with each 
Sead Special prices on lots of ten 


device 
with 


Ser 











A. E. WELLS 
12th St. and Clairmont Detroit, Mich. 
Niteeeteeneeenemeeee 





Fresh U S. Government 


Cholera Serum 

Sold direct to Farmerss 

Our Prices are on Pre-War Basis 
Anchor Serum Co. 


S. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Observatory Bidg., Bes Moines, la 
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Feeding Questions 











Changing Cattle From Silage 

to Pasture 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Would it be practical to change six- 
ty head of cows and two-year-old steers 
that have been full fed shelled corn and 
silage in a dry lot from the silage ra- 
tion to a good blue grass pasture? I 
have only ten days’ feed of silage left, 
but have a good thirty-acre blue grass 
field which has not been pastured this 
season. I wish to feed these cattle for 
another six to eight weeks. They are 
now getting a uaily ration per head of 
twenty-five pounds of silage, eighteen 
pounds of shelled corn, one and one-half 
rounds of oil meal and all the timothy 
hay they wish.” 

Since our correspondent has but a 
limited supply of silage and wishes to 
feed his cattle a couple of months long- 
er, his best course would apparently be 
to turn the cattle into the blue grass 
pasture. Since cattle which are sud- 
denly changed from a silage ration to 
pasture will be subject to more or less 
shrinkage, it will be wise to decrease 
the daily feed of silage gradually and 
turn them on pasture immediately. 
This should result in less shrinkage 
than if the silage supply is shut off 
abruptly and the cattle then turned on 
pasture. The corn ration mentioned 
should be ample for the requirements 
of the cattle. 





Feeding Barley to Hogs 


Good quality barley will finish hogs 
profitably with but a minimum allow- 
ance of tankage, according to the re- 
sults of a test at the Montana experi- 
ment station. Two lots of 60-pound 
pigs were fed, one on ground barley 
self-fed and one on a mixture of 92 per 
cent ground barley and 8 per cent 
tankage, also self-fed. The pigs fed 
the barley-tankage mixture required 
347 pounds of barley and 26 pounds of 
tankage for every hundred pounds of 
gain, while the pigs fed barley alone 
used 376 pounds of barley. There was 
little difference in the gains made by 
the two lots. 

The main difference noted in the 
test was in the cost of feeds used dur- 
ing the fattening period. It cost $7.63 
to fatten each pig fn the barley and 
tankage lot and only $6.87 each in the 
straight barley lot, or a difference of 
76 cents per pig in favor of the barley 
alone. Barley was valued at $1.25 and 
tankage at $3 per hundredweight. 

The barley used in the test was ap- 
parently of higher feeding quality than 
that used in the corn belt. However, 
the test suggests that the tankage re- 
quired to supplement a ground barley 
ration is less than that needed by a 
corn ration. 





Hominy Feed for Hogs 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“Please give me some information 
concerning the relative feeding values 
of hominy feed and corn for hogs.” 

When hominy feed is used to replace 
corn altogether there seems to be little 
difference in that its feeding value as 
compared with corn. In Indiana, they 
found that hominy excelled corn slight- 
ly, while at the Iowa station corn 
proved to be a little the better feed 
for hogs. 

A recent experiment at Nebraska in- 
dicates that hominy is very likely 
worth more as a partial supplement for 
corn rather than as a substitute. At 
the Nebraska station, pigs were fed 
about a pound of hominy and one-half 
pound of tankage per day with all the 
shelled corn they would eat. At the 
end of the experiment, it was found 
that 100 pounds of hominy had re 
placed 132 pounds of shelled corn and 
six pounds of tankage. Hominy feed 
is high in corn oil and fat ane appears 
to be a good corn supplement whea 
fed in connection with tankage. 
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\ Makes Them Grow Fast 
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Wean your pigs on Semi-Solid and they never stop growing. It keeps them healthy 
and strong; makes big bone and frames. Semi-Solid keeps them free from scours, thumps, 
and all stomach troubles, 

NATURE’S PERFECT FOOD-—is milk, the greatest source of the necessary growth making vitamines, 
Semi- Solid Buttermilk is pure creamery buttermilk, pasteurized and conde snsed. It keeps. It’s lactic acid 
is nature’s greatest conditioner and tonic. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


(TRADE MARK) 


USED BY BIGGEST FEEDERS AND BREEDERS—because it is the greatest hog 
and poultry food on earth. Costs about one cent a day per pig. Five cents feeds a 
hundred chicks a week. Poultry fatteners buy Semi-Solid in carload lots 

GET YOUR SUPPLY NOW. Semi-Solid is shipped in 15 gallon and 50 gallon bar- 
rels. Twenty-six factories assure low freight costs. 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE and the books, ‘‘Buttermilk Fed Hogs,’’ by Ed. M. Kern, 
America’s foremost hog breeder, and **Buttermilk Fed Chicks,”’ by Prof. Harry R. Lewis 
nationally known poultry expert. Every hog man and poultry raiser needs the vits al 
information eontained in these books. The py will be sent free on request 

We guarantee one pound of SEMI-SOLID Buttermilk 
equals one pound of Dry Buttermilk in feed value. 


The Buttermilk Producers, Inc., °° S<in« 


Agents 
4750 Sheridan Road - Room 750-D - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










Without this Lapel 
ities not Semi-Setid 





| Low R.R. Rates to 
Western Canada 


Excursions on Ist and 3rd 


Keeps all food cold, fresh, pure Tuesday of Each Month 
WITHOUT ICE. Costs far less 
than ice box. Saves money Single Fare Plus $2 Only for 


and work. Mail postal TODAY for 
a No. 43 


me” WILLIS the Round Trip 


cturin 
"Manufacturing Co. The recent ad vance in the price of farm 


ILLINOIS produce warrants increased interest in 
: a dale Keonomically, Western Can- 
ada on account of its low priced lands 
| | and their low productive quality, today 
' | stands pre-eminent in its position as 





F 
TODAY. Tells how the 
= } WillisIcelessRefrigerator 














eee ee ee ee farthe best field for economicagriculture 
Dx ease Hal voce Take advantage of the low railway rates, 
ing Tools, Clippers, Shearing ' which are to be had on these excurston 
Knives and Machines, Spray dates, to inspect Western Canada lands, 
Pumps, Tanks, Dips and tn- examine into their resources and the prof- 
secticides, Worm Destroyers, its so easily to be obtained 


Write the Canadian Government Agent 

who is nearest to your home for particu 

lars as to rates, dates and any other infor- 

mation you may desire 

A. K. PILNKIEF, DES MOINES, IOWA 
202 W. Fifth St. 


W.V. BENNETT, OMAHA, NEBR, 
300 Peter's Trust Bldg. 


F. S. BURCH @ CO 
1655 W. Huron St. Chicago 

















WAKEFIELD'® FULL DOSE SANTONIN | | rm i oan 
CAPSULES are guaranteed to actwally kill and ! 


carry off every worm, large and smal! in the 


stomach and Intestines of hogs or we refund the We have available funds for loans on improved 
full purchase price. Beside removing the worms Iowa farms. These loans are with Annual 
these capsules put the entire digestive tract in Interest and permit borrowers to pay even 
perfect condition to take on weight at a record | hundreds at interest paying date. No red 


rate. Our record of 76 years is back of our guar- 
antee that these capsules are the quickest and 
most thorough worm destroyers to be bought at 


tape. Prompt service. Low rate. For full 
information, address 








any price. 
SO FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES . . $ 3.75 H. C. Adams & Co, Algona, lowa 
100 ” ” ” ” 7.00 | - 
200 ” . ” . . 13.50 
i” inorce, | HOMESEEKERS LAND CO 
d Ja = Opener $1.50 per set . 
Ailo € de =n ‘ahiope bours after reveived 

. ‘ Stillwater, Minnesota 

c¢. WAKEF 1KL. > & COMPANY } offer special terms to men of small means with famt 
Box 6, Bloomington, Ell. lies that want to own a farm in the cut-over land dis 





trict of Wisconsin; you cannot afford to miss this of 
fer fromarellable company, if you waot a Farm 
Home ac a price and on terms, that will enable you, 
to pay forit. Write us for Information. 


Stock Ranch For Sale ‘sv, About ow 


acres under trriga 
tion. Soll deep black loam Will raise 500 tons al 














Direct from Our 












t Y falfa, timothy or clover, also wonderful yields tn 

Factory orTrou Oats, bariey and rye. Free water right with land 

. Good butidings, water pressure system throughout 

: We are manutacturers of twenty years standing, not mail order 18 miles from good town, Ranch complete tn every 

febbers. We make all kinds of Farm Fencing, Poultry Fen- detali. Plenty of outside range adjoins forest re 
, dey mapétilion, | bay 2 qoesenteshonade serve. Prise 830,000. EASY TERMS 

oney Send fos our rian klet65 W316 r Write Box 9si, Billings, Montana 

We in the Freight. C: ANADA 2°O,4G¢RE%: } mite school 

sd W Harris, five elevators, 

| flour mill; 8 N. Zeal landia five elevators. Rented 


The Parrish Alford Fence and Machine(o. 
Kni¢ghtst ‘own, indiana. 


1922 Purchaser gets half share cro; Good sotl 
water 20 feet Cash price, 5,000. FIN. 
LAYSON, Harris, Sash. 
1OU THEASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 
ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO, | | 5 tands Low prices. very easy terms. Exchanges 
| made. Send for booklet THE ALLEN COUNTY 
We bandle a!! kinis of INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 


u AY A # D F Pa E D | Wealthy Western New York Farms woroenru 


Low taxes, paved roads, best markets. Informa- 
tion free. New York Farm Agency, Weatfie Id, | N.Y 











Carioad lots and leas at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 

















S« uthe rn Minnesota 40 to 240 acres, 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA FARMS— 10 to 6155 per acre. TERMS Write 
A. H. Sc hroeder. Mankato, Minneseta 
Plant with corn; ; in F 
BEAN double your crop; Write For hl Map Descriptions P er oe aa 
, 0 how: oo es Homeseekers rates. JOHN FRIED, Owner, JAMESTOWN, #. D. 
et us tell you how amoles ina 





free of best varieties. Ask also forour latge 


ll od ] f f d gard »ds Sample of our Improved 
Wik SEED COREANY DES MOINES TOWA FRE IOWA GOLD MINE CORN 








Flax, Fancy Minnesota, bushel m 20 The deepest grained, smallest 
SEED Buckwheat, bushel cobbed corn in existence; 20% greater feedin 
Jepness Millett, pound. - ie value than other sorts, mailed free. 7 Ibs., wil 
Pop Corn, White Rice, pound 15 | plant an acre, postpaid $1. Large catalog free. 
ages. 35c extra IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


OAK LAWN STOCK & SEED FARM 
Becker, Minn. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 





Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 


own words: 
“Gentlemen: I see reports of so | 
many los’rg their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thougnt I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhe Remedy I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes | 
and never lost one or had one sick | 
after giving the medicine and my chick- | 
ens are larger and healthier than ever | 
before I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 


Mrs. C. M. 
Iowa. 


remedy by return mail 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea caused by the Bac- 


illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 


egg Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 
it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes “IT have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 


I sent for two packages of Walko I 


raised over 500 chicks and I neve lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease We raised 


700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 


you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 


your profits. Send 50c for package of 


Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re- 
sults. You'll find you won’t lose one 


chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, stands back of this guar- 
antee. You run no risk. If you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in- | 
stantly refunded 


WALKER REMEDY Co., 
Waterloo, lowa 


Send me the C 50c regular size (or (_}1.00ec- 
onomical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy totry at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee toinstantly refund 
my money if not satisfied inevery way. I am 


Dept. 27 





enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P.O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable. ) | 
| 
_ ' 
Name ...... iecknenaiins | 
| 
. j 
Town a 
| 
State R. F. D. 
Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package contains nearly three | 


times as much as small. No war tax. 








The Poultry 


} Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfall y answered 

Qereengmmeaen 
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The Back Yard Flock 

We are 
realizing it. 
flocks, and farm range for the 

Where the feeding of cattle 

r hogs is in process most of the year, 
chick: h corn, 
and the result is hens dying from over- 
fat and failing 
to produce hatchable eggs because of 
over-fat. 

Supposing the only way to grow 
healthy chicks, the only way to control 
the feed, is by vyarding the flock, could 
we get away from traditional methods 
of growing the farm flock and get as 
good results from yarding as the back- 
yard fancier in town gets? 

We would, of course, give the chick- 
ens as large a yard as possible, prefer- 
ably a yard divided in two, so that a 
crop may be growing in one while the 
other is in If it is impossible to 
give so much we would keep a 
supply of green stuff growing by using 
a wooden frame two or three inches 
high, covered with one-inch mesh wire. 
A frame made of 2x4 lumber, six feet 
long and three feet wide, with an addi- 
tional piece across the center to sup- 
port the wire when the chickens stand 
on it, makes a good green-feeding pen. 
A part of the yard is spaded up and 
frown, the frame placed over it and 
oats allowed to sprout. As soon as 
the green sprouts are within reach the 





slaves to tradition without 
Farmers are accustomed 
to large 
chickens 


ns have access to too mus 


diseased livers; hens 





use. 


space, 


chickens begin feeding on them. The | 
frume can be moved from place to 
place in the yard, and different parts 
cultivated. 

The hour before roosting time the 
chickens might be let out. They will 
not do the garden much harm for this 
short a time, but the practice should 


not be started unless it is to be con- 
tinued; chickens are creatures of hab- 
it, and irregular freedom keeps them 
discontented. 

Records have been made by back: 
yard flocks. If the feed can be con- 
trolled in no other way, we advise a 
trial of this. 





Prairie Farmer’s Poultry Book 


In the Prairie Farmer’s Poultry 
Book, Mr. William Osburn has brought 
together in compact form valuable in- 
formation derived from his own prac- 
tical experience, the experiences of the 
best poultry authorities, and the results 
of scientific research. 

The table of contents includes: The 
farm flock; raw material; feeding; the 
finished product; eggs and _ by-prod- 
ucts; the breeding problem; mating; 
culling and marketing; poultry sanita- 
tion; diseases, and poultry accounts. 

Every poultry breeder needs a good 
poultry book, either to show him where 
he is going wrong in his system or to 
assure him that he is doing right. The 
illustrations as well as the reading 
matter in this book are of special in- 
terest to all breeders. 

The chapter on sanitation and poul- 
try diseases contains information that 
every poultry grower should have at 
hand. 

A unique feature of the Prairie 
Farmer's Poultry Book is the poultry 
marketing experience of Prairie Farm- 
er readers. This chapter consists of 
personal letters to the Prairie Farmer 
in answer to the request for experi- 
ences in increasing the revenue from 
poultry by better methods of market- 
ing. From the fact that we are receiv- 
ing numerous letters from our readers 
on the marketing question, we are sure 
that this is a timely question. It is 
well handled in the Prairie Farmer's 
Poultry Book by poultry breeders who 
are not telling how it might be done, 
but are recounting the methods they 


BABY CHICKS 





Fee Baby CHICKS 


Make Big Layers 
Money in King- bred poultry. 

Prize-winning chicks at rye 

on. Best paying breeds. 


Ah 
itched under supervision and pure- 

brooding personally eed by Profeg- 
sor King. Send for 


KING CHICK HATCHERY PRICES 


Order from thisadv. Reference, First \« 
Laros White Leghorns ..... ......... “an 
Pure bred Whiie Leghorns..... .... . 

Ever-Lay Brown Leghorns............. 
Tormohien strain pure bred Brown Leghor 

White Wyandottes .........-+--seeeee 

But Orpingtoms ..... cccccecess 

Single and Rose Comb Reds . 

BAtrTed BOE... ccsceccesscves 

White Rox.... 
Assorted...... 


Prp<t—< P< pe 











Get your hatching eggs and 
baby chicks from Oak Dale 
Farms and be sure of making 
money and winning prizes 
this year. Oak Dale strain 
of White Leghorn undefeated 

in world’s great shows, Pul- 
lets start laying when 4 to6 
months old. Have produced 
eggs at feed cost of 1 cent 
per egg. Money makers, 
winter layers, prize winners. 
Capacious big bodies, beauti- 
ful plumage. Strong, plump- 
bodied chicks and fertile eggs 
shipped via parcel post; guar- 
anteed. Prices moderate. 


Write for beautiful cata- 
log, booklet and data_on 





breeding and feeding. FREE. 


OAK DALE FARM 
Box 59 Ge Roy, Minn. 


Exact reproduction 
of one of Oak Dale's 
let prize and cham- 
pion N.Y.show hens 











themselves found successful. 








os 95 Buys 140-Egg Champion 
ai Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water,Copper Tank, D e Walls 

Fibre Board, Self Regulated. $1095 i= 
$7.95 buys se Hot- 1925 

Water Grooder. Or both for oniyv 

Express Prepaid 





East of Rockies and 918,00 200) 
allowed topoints West. USers 
QGuaranteed. Order 


my $3 $1 Prizes, or write 
forfr Book * “HatchingFacts.’’ 
It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co.,B0x 12 Racine, Wis. 











WHITE DIARRHEA 

Easily Prevented or Cured 

Get ready now for your 
first hatches. 

Dr. Conn’s White Diarrhea 
Remedy will save 90 per cent 
of diarrhea sick chicks. Guar- 
anteed. Order package by 
mail, postpaid, 63 cents, 
Booktet free. Do it today. 

CONN PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. 24R Waterloo, lowa 


Cash For Your Eggs 


We pay Boston prices for eggs. Ship to us 
for prompt settlement and prices that will 
satisfy. Write for prices or ship to us on 
consignment. Will buy anything from a 
case to a car load. 


SHAWMUT EGG CO. OF BOSTON 


119 Fourth 8t., Des Moines Union Tracks 
Des Moines, lowa 


POULTRYMEN! 


Would a market of 300,000 people reached by rail and 
auto roads within fifty miles of your poultry farm 
mean anything to you? That is why the income of 
the poultry growers of Meadowlands is determined 
only by the size of their flock. One mile from Mead- 
owlands station, ten and twenty acre poultry farms, 
ready for occupancy, are available on easy terms. 
R. R. POULTRY & TRUCK FARM BUREAU, A-141, 
Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 

GERMOZONE 


7 = 
Sick Baby Chicks? fPo27n 
remedy for roup, colds, bowel trouble and such costly ailments. 
Preventive as well as curative. A wonder worker for poultry. 
On market over 20 years. Endorsed by many thousand users. 
Don't lose your baby chicks. Get GERMOZONE TODAY. At 
drug and seed stores. Ifno dealer, order by card. 75c and $1.50 
sizes. Postman willcollect. No extra charge. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-52 Omaha, Nebr. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY w.i0%..8cces. 
Also Eg and BABY CHICKS, BELGIAN 
HARES, Spcubaters, B Brooders, Grain Sprout- 
era, Supplies, Highest quality. Low Cut prices. 
Illustrated C atalog mailed F: ‘EE. Address 


Nichols Poultry Farm, Box 25, Monmouth, Il. 





























DOGS. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
¥ And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 





America's the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
jDog Medicines] 129 W. 24th St., New York 














German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
l0c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., | Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
I EKAUTIFUL COLLIE ana SHEPH ERD 


PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
KR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 
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Single “Comb White Leghorns 

High record trapnested flocks of 280 egg strain 
Big, strong, vigorous chicks, by prepaid post 100% 
live delivery guaranteed Also eggs for hatching 
Get free catalog. Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm. Box 
507, Sandwich, Illinois 


—_—eOeeon eo 
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CHICKS—RKODE ISLAND REDS 


WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY—botk combs; 
10th year: customers in 15 states. Order now. Liv 
delivery prepaid. Circular free. REDBIRD H AT H- 
ERY, r, Des Moines, lowa, Park Ave. Station. 








LAC K Langshan baby chix from farm range, bred 
to Jay Dock, Jesse M, Kubn, Ames, R, 1, lowa. 

















BABY CHICKS 
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From Great Layers. Fall blooded sod, 





One of the Largest 
and Best Equippe@ 
Hatcheries tn the 
WORLD, 
ver 50,000 Chix Weekly, 


Postpaid to your d and 


guarantéed 95% ; jell very, 
Customers report her 2 Be 
eggs a year from k 
Get our famous bio 4 


Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reda, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Minorcas. 
Get our low prices first rdering 
We save you r 


Large instructive ca . 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, IL 


BABY CHICKS 


Place your order now for Baby < Ks, 
Our flocks have been culled by th: gan 
system or Lay-bone method for yea and 
have the lay bred in them are also from 
standard bred docks that are trve ¢t 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, kK. | 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons \ 
cona’s and White Leghorns from ¢ D 
Send for catalog. Postage prepaid w 


live delivery. 
Sieb’s Hatchery, _Lincoln, Ill. 


ALBERT SIEB 


\ Big Value Baby C hicks 


From pure-bred flocks of be 
productive breeding birds. 












































our huge, scientifically-oper } 
bators to you. Easy to buy 1 low 
and prepaid to your postoft hasy to 
raise—husky, healthy and v 1s. 
We are expert poultrymen and chick-producers. We 


know our chicks are right in every respect. | hat's why 


Ohls Chicks are Guaranteed 


Eleven popuiar money-making breeds: White, Brownand 
Buff Leghorns; R.I. Reds; Barred, White and Buff Rocks; 
Anconas; White W yandottes; White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 


cuts showing fine iustranons of many of our edsin 
full natural color. It’s 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 


Box 24, 4, Ottumwa, I lowa 


BABY CHICKS 


GUARANTEED 


Buff Leghorns (Egg Basket strain); White Leg- 
horns; Brown Leghorns (Netherland’s strain); 
Barred Rocks; Rhode Island Reds \nconas; 
White Wyandottes. Send for catalog. 

vu NITED CHICK HATCHERIES 
Box **bD’ Holland, Mich. 


Pure English Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


40,000 Baby Chicks—My flock lias been 








tested and developed until I hatch my own eggs 

from a 282-304 eggs strain. Early chicks. #20.00 per 

hundred, or $17.00 after April 11th; #15.00 after May 

10th. Sent postpaid. Guaranteed 100 per cent live 
arrival. Catalog. 

Mrs. Mary Ginn, Box W, Indianola. lowa 

From pure bred, selected, 

CHICK heavy laying hens opular 

varieties. Prepaid arcel 

post. Right to your door. 100%, e arrival 

guaranteed. Our 13th year. ol HLL — 

(re 


~ contains much valuable inforr 
==" 1t now. WECKEL BROS., Box 39IX. MOLINE 


Quality Counts in Baby Chicks 


Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, W! V yan 
dottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, ¢15 to #15 per 100 
Order early. Free catalog. 


Wapsie e Valley Hatchery, 


ILLIMOS. 








Independence, lowa 





reduced 
a wi 


BEST “BABY CHICKS: Summer Sal 

prices. Full directions care of c! 
each Order. Purebred and Hoganized. Leg! 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes, 12c, Orping 
Brahmas, Minorcas, 15 cts. $1.00 less per 100 for 5 
more postpaid, guaranteed. Magnolia t 
Magnolla, Illinois cilia 
i ABY CHIX—White Wyandotte 200 egy strait 

vigerous, fleecy white, quality stands pe 

graded by poultry specialist. Chix ¢20.00 per bund 
red; special mating $25.00. Eggs $5.00: @ 
pectively. 10% discount on orders before A 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cc. H. Day, Kelloge 











\HI¢ KS: EGGS: 100% live delivery of ct! 
fertility of eggs guaranteed. From large, ¥* 
orous, free range stock, bred for heavy W r eee 
production; every fowl selected by the Hogs 
Purebred Barron strain 8. C. W. Leghorns Li 
not a hatchery, we are breeders. Squart Leg- 





horn Farm, Mi aquoketa, ] Box 779- ‘Ww, » lowa = 
} ABY CHICKS—Twenty leading varieties Bred 
for heavy egg production. 1,000,000 chicks ! 


1922 via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery sua ran- 
teed. Satisfied customers in every state 
son. Catalog free. Milier Poultry Farms 
L ancaster, Mo. 








," IC HIG. AN Quality Chicks—Pure eal Ww 
4 Brown Leghorn chicks from the best 
Michigan. Write at once for low prices and 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Postage prepa!d 
Hatchery and Farms, Zeeland, Mich. 
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Accidents to Chicks 


In taking a hen off with her hatch 
of chicks, it is’ well to run the hand 
under her breast, and make sure that 
her feathers are not stuck together. If 
they are, it is almost certain that a 
will hang itself in the loop. They 


chick 

purrow into the mother’s breast feath- 
ers while she is brooding them; when 
she gets up, the loop tightens about the 


little neck. Distress to more than one 
fancier has come from losing chicks 
that are strangled. 

For a hen that was brooding her day- 
old chicks, we once put into the coop 
a tomato can that had its edges round- 
ed. The chicks were from choice stock, 

















the grain field or placed at the begin- 
ning of a corn row will bring rich re- 
turns. 

A damp, soggy bit of ground is a 
real menace to the poultry. Even the 
best of soil is apt to need an occa- 
sional spading up or the growing on it 
of a green crop. 

When sick fowls have been on the 
range, it is well to disinfect the ground 


with any good disinfectant, or to sweet- ° 


en it by plowing lime under. 

Chickens like to eat earth; they 
seem to need something that the soil 
contains. For pens that are confined, 
it is well to bring in frequently boxes 
of fresh earth. It is good for the diges- 
tion of the chickens and good for their 
feet. 








“T wonder if this one would have hatched a prize winner.” 


but our desire to do our best for them 
did not save the biggest from drowning 
in the can. Thereafter we took pains 
tc have the openings in these cans of 
such size that the chicks could not get 
in and drown. Ducks are worse than 
chicks for worming their way into a 
smal! hole. 

Because there is danger of drowning 
in water fountains, it often happens 
that inadequate provision is made for 
watering the chicks. A cup, pint jar or 
other temporary fountain that holds 
but a small amount of water is used, 
and not filled often enough. Lack of 
water after chicks start to drinking is 
the cause of much trouble with chicks 
and is fatal to ducks. 

Lack of coop training is responsible 
for loss of chicks. If a sudden storm 
comes up before the chicks are trained 
to find their way to the coop, drowned 
chicks are certain, for they scurry to 
the nearest shelter of leaf or shrub and 
drown as they stand. A good plan is 
to put an older chick with the babies 
in the brooder and to drive them in and 
cut of the coop or brooder several times 
until they know the way. The brooder 
should not be moved to an entirely dif- 
ferent location. Shift a little each day 
ifa change is planned. 


< 





Clean Soil 


We do not lay enough emphasis on 
the importance of wholesome soil for 
the poultry range. The chicken houses 


on some farms stand where they have 
alway tood: the old tenant moves out 


and the new tenant moves in, but the 
flock of chickens that comes is about 
equal to the flock that goes, and the 
soil of the poultry run is unchanged. 
Naturally the ground becomes “fowl- 
Sick,” it is full to the saturation 
point with droppings and not fit to 
Scratch in. 

Young chicks can not thrive on the 
gTound that the old hens have had the 


Tun of without spading it up, planting 
4 green crop or removing a part of the 
Sol and filling up with sand or gravel. 


If we were living on a rented farm, 
we would build colony houses that 
Could be taken down or moved, and 
but our chickens on fresh ground. The 
gleaning of the stubble fields saves 
gTain and yields the best of animal 
foods. A colony house at the edge of 





Shade For Poultry 


They all need it—chicks, ducks, 
geese, poults, everything in the poultry 
line from old hens to old turkey gob- 
blers need some shade. The shade of 
bushes and shrubs, of orchard and 
grove, is the most attractive, but the 
shade of old burlap bags stretched on 
poultry netting tacked across a frame 
is a pleasant shelter from the intense 
rays of the sun to the feathered flock. 

Fresh water is another essential. Sun- 
warmed water is a breeder of cholera. 

In the summer time it is well to re- 
move the windows from the poultry 
houses and substitute muslin covered 
frames, or fine meshed wire. The wide 
mesh wire allows the entrance of spar- 
rows, and with sparrows come mites 
and often chickenpox. They are rob- 
bers of the mash box, and pests. 





an GREATER RETURNS 


— From — 


Your Poultry 


| That’ 8s what Pro-Lac 
tees you. Feed it to your little 
} chicks and eliminate sickne 
J} and disease--feed it to your 
grow y, ng chicks and get 
quicker development and 
vitalit There are 





ments that we bring ‘about 


TRADEMARE REGISTERED these results 


Get fall information about this wonderful re- 
enforced buttermiik feed, If your dealer can 
not supply you, write direct to us, for prices 
and printed matter, giving your dealers name. 


Pro-Lac Milling Co., Des Moines, la. 


“Consider the FEED as wel! as the BREED” 











ANCONAS., 
] 96 SEL ECTED “Reg-a Day” Anconas laid 96 
eggs in one day in January. Ali stock trap- 
nested. Eggs, stock, chicks. Claude Wolford, Box 
W-38, Fairmont, Neb. 











S C. ANCONA eggs for hatching. $4.00 per 100, 81.00 
). fori5. Mrs. Geo. P. Scott, Batavia. lowa, R. 2 


= zSO RLLAN Eo ws. 


HATCHING EGGS 


ROSE and SINGLE COMB REDS. Golden and 
White Wyandottes, White Leghorns $135 for 15: 50 
for 83.00; $5.50 per 100. Baby CHICKS 11 ets. up. 
CARL HEDBERG. Boxholm, lowa. 
Ee $1.00 SETTING prepaid 

4 White Rocks, Anconas, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
Onto” Buff Orpingtons. Philip Condon, West Chester, 
Ohio 





Barred Rocks, 





| agi ecaaae Old Sanisnenth Tou! Ouse gees 
4 each. Pure bred White Rock eggs, 100, 9500 : 
15.81.00. Olive Wheeler, Ankeny, lowa 
GEESE. 
F pours USE Geese Eggs—From Farm range. ma- 
tured stock, 20 to 25 ibs. at 40 cts. each. C. H. 
Pelbam, Blatrstown, lowa. 





PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 


“White Rocks Exclusively” 


Eggs for hatching from my flock of large, big 
boned, yellow legged, heavv laying, pure bred White 
Rocks; 15, $1.25; 50, $3.00; 100, $5.50; prepaid parcel 
post. MES. AMOS P. DOOLITTLE, R. 7, 
Cresco, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs Bred to-lay hens (240 290) 

mated to big boned, beautifully narrow barred 
cockerels (256-285); $2-15, €4.50-50, $8-105; special 
pen, $4. Postpaid. Guaranteed. State Record Farm, 
Mrs. E L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 

AR R ED Rock eggs—Ringlet and Bradley strain, 
I from beautifully barred flock; culled for egg 
$3.50-50, $1.50-15, 
18 cents ecah 





postpaid. 
Mrs. Geo, 


production; 87.00-100. 
Guaranteed. Baby chicks, 
Shultz, Indianola, lowa ease a 
INGLET and Bradley eggs, from ae ioued 

I snappy barred, prize winning dark birds. Heavy 
layers, stock direct; pens €5.00, $7.50, $10.00 per 15; 
range 8.00 per 100; satisfaction. Mrs. Clyde Thomp- 
son, Hopkinton, lowa. as! 
\GGS from selected White Rocks, correct type, 
4 heavy layers, Halbach strain direct. 15, $1.25; 
100, $6.00, postpaid. Good fertility and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. . James Murphy, Fairfax, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs—Large type Ringlets, narrow 

barred; 15, $1.50; 30, $2.75; 105, $7.00. Cockerel 

mating. fine layers. Satisfaction or money back. 
Ammy Bartow, L Lynnville, lowa. 


PURE Buff Rock eggs for hatching, from farm 
range flock. Bred and culled for laying. 10086.50, 
5083.75. Parcel post prepaid. J. A. Trusler, Newton, 
lowa - 
\HOMP SON, Bradley eggs from heavy-boned, nar- 
‘| row b urred birds, layers. $5.00 and $3.00 per 15; 
range, $6.00 per 100. Mrs. Harry Orcutt, Coggan, Ia, 





NISHEL strain, bred to lay White Plymouth Rock 
hatching eggs. 50, $3.50; 100, 86.50 prepaid. Mrs. 
Katie Venzke, Galva, lowa. eres 
i ATC HING eggs tron pure WwW hite Rocks, certl- 
fled flock, $6.00 per hundred, Ardo Kell, 
Bellevue, lowa wer x z 
pe’ RE bred White Rock egts for hatching, four 
dollars per hundred, Mrs. G. W. Hunter, Barnes 
City, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND KEDS. 

INGLE © OME PF RHODE. ISL AND REDS. 

\ Big type, dark red. Extra heavy layers. Prize 

winners for 11 years. Eggs, flock $3.50 per 50; 86.50 

per 100. Exhibition mating, 30 hens, two high scoring 
males, $2.50 per 15, $6.50 per 50. 

MKS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, Iowa. 


S Cc. R. Eggs. If you want egg production, an ex- 
©. hibit quality, order from chis ad. Pens $10, 88, 
$6, 85, $2.50 per 15. Range enly 85 per 100. Strictly 
fresh. Send for — list and get my winnings 
and guarantee. oO. Aeling, Dayton, lowa. 
| OSE Comb Rhode is! and Red eggs trom dark red 
big type birds, sfred by Chicago Coliseum and 
other Blue Ribbon winners. Farm range, culled for 
laying. $1.25 per 15; $6.50 per 100, E. J. Hadley, 
Grinnell, Lowa. 





YGGS from big boned, dark red Rose C omb R hode 

4 Island Reds. Farm range Both males and 
females, selected for size and heavy laying qualities, 
Hundred 87.00; fifty $4.00; thirty $2.75. David Welle, 
Newton, lowa 
YINGLE Comb Reds ( vulled veexis er non- 
K layers, dark colors; all first class layers; $1.50 
per 15; 37.00 per 100; farm range 85.00 per 100; 
Mre Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Ia 





AT¢ HING eggs from trap-nested Rose Comb 
H Reds, $2.75 setting: 89.00 hundred; special pen, 
$3.50 setting, prepaid Baby chicks 25c. Mrs. R. D. 
Hawks, Audubon, lowa 

C. Rhode Island Reda from “the bt ge, dark kind, 

« hens weighing 8 lbs., cockerels 10 Ibs Eges 
$1.50 for 15; 87.00 for 100. H. A. Wohblsdorf, Cresco, 
lows 

OSE Comb Rhode ‘Island Red eggs from selected 
] dark red farm range flock. 85.00 per 100; 50 eggs, 
$3.00; 15 eggs, $1.00. Mrs. Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, 
lowa 





\ C. trapnested jar’ = bre a to lay and win. Pens 
e $5.00 aud $3.00, 15. Farm range $8.00, 100. Malil- 
a list free. Felix Evans, Route 1, Ottumwa, lowa, 
VHOICE 8. C. R. I. Red hatching eggs from farm 
/ flock of large, dark red birds, $1.75 per 15, 86.50 
per 10 eggs. He ary Hubert, Flandreau, Bo. . Dak. 
ARGE, dark red, even colored Rose ( omb Re sie 
4 cockerels, pullets, eggs Heavy laying. good 
scoring strain. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 
7 bred large dark Single Comb Reds, culled, 
to lay. ThompkKins strain, setting 61.00; 100, 85, 
prepaid. Mrs. Henry Tory, Mendon, Missouri 


QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, healthy free 
CO range flock eggs. fifteen $1.00; one hundred $5.50. 
Ase Anderson, New London, lowa. 
UREBRED R. I. Red eggs, healthy, heavy 
layers, pen $7.00; range $5.00. Geo. Moore & 
Son, R. 1, Newton, lowa. 


OSE Comb Red eggs. $5.00 hundred. Tenth year 
with Reds J. R. Lincoln, Grinnell, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS 
P° RE bred Single Comb White Orpington eggs for 
hatching, from fine stock, 7 pes hundred; 
$1.50 kor 15 , Bellevue, lowa. 
I IG blocky golden Buf Orptagtons, color, ‘type 
and egg production. 100, @8.00; 15, $1.50. Mrs 
M. B. Chafee, Winnebago, Minnesota. 


Eliz abeth Shaffer. R 








PURE bred White Orpington eggs, farm range, 
I llerstrass strain. $7.00 per 100; $1.50 per 15 
Mrs. Jette Clark, Oakland, lowa. 
S C. BUFF Orpington eggs, 81.50 0 for 15: 15; +4. 0 eae 45; 
‘ $7.00 for 105 prepaid. W.J.McManus, Diagonal, 
lowa 

YOR SALE—Buff Orptngton eggs from stock se 
k lected for laying. aize and color, $1.00 single set- 
ting; $5.00 per 100. Miss Hattie E. Graham, Webster 
City, Iowa. Route 5. 











DUCKS. 
Db Cc CKS— Buff Orpington duck eggs. Good stock 
and great layers. $2.00 per 11 eggs, prepald. 
Petham, Blatrstown, lowa 





Tigges duck eggs, il, $2.00; 50, $7.00 prepaid 
Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 


MINORC AS. 
Qc Blac k Minorcas exc inatvaty. Eggs from splen- 
oO. ‘did pure bred, Hogan tested flock; Pape strain; 
$1.25 per 15; 82.25 per 30; 86.00 per 100. Oscar 
Satcliffe, arksville, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshan cockerels, ready for service, and 
pullets, $5.00 each; 3 for#12.00 Alsoeggs. Sat- 
sfaction guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa 


eee oer 


$2, 15; 88. 100; 200, 814. D. C. 





(19) 565 





LEGHOKNS. 


eee 


*+GGS—Single Comb White Leghorns—actual sons 

4 daughters and granddaughters of trapnested 
hens, records of 235 to 281 to 317 eggs in one year. 
Hogan tested. Real winter layers. Customer re- 
ports flock (purchased entirely of us) pronounced 
the best of any breed tn her county by Extension 
Department judge from lowa State College. - Blue 
ribbon winners! Low prices. Special pens. Free 
descriptive booklet Write us if you want to make 
money. Mr..and Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, R. 4, Cres- 
ton, lowa. 





I OSE Comb White Leghorns—Blue ribbon win- 

ners 1920 Missouri, lowa, Illinois fairs and 
Heart of America; 1921 Missourt, Illinois, Kansas 
fairs and Richmond, Mo., state poultry show, eggs 
Keleher, Sedalia, 
Missouri, Route 8. 


I OSK COMB BRO we LEGHORNS 

“The strain that always lays’. Eggs @5.00 100; 
prepaid; P. P. Chix 615.00 100, 
WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 








by express 86.50 100 
prepaid @. M. 





100° Fertility guaranteed Single Comb White 
u Leghorn eggs $10, bundred; chicks $20, 
hundred; big, husky free range stock; real layers. 
Mre Roger L ong, Route 4, Creston, lowa 

Q ‘ 1. We Leghorns, Barron strain. Rage 15, 75 cts. ; 
OO. 100, $5.00, from range flock; 15, 81.50; 100, $8.00, 
from pen headed by prize winners. Joe McCracken, 
R. 2, lowa City, lowa 





Q C. White Leghorn hatching eggs, Ferris and Blue 
. Ribbon hens mated to Hillview cockerels, best 
laying strain; 15, 81.25; 100, 85.00. 
Rockwell City, lowa 


Mrs. Wm. Koepke, 


Leghorn eggs $5.50 per 100. Baby chicks 
kK $15.00 per 100. Bred-to-lay Young and Blue 
Ribbon strain. Postpaid. Roy McWilliams, Grand 
Junction, lowa. 


YC. W 


| ARRON strain 8. Cc. W Leghorn « eggs, , 85.00- 100. 
Hens Hogan tested and vigorous—the kind that 
fill egg basket all year, C. L. Doane, R. 5, Grinneil, Ia. 
‘GGS—Single Comb White Leghorns, Barron 
4 strain. Show winners, range flock, Hogan tested. 
$5.00 for hundred, postpaid. James Imlay, Galva, Ia. 
YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs from pedigreed 
K stock. Barron strato 100 egg line, 86.00, 100, 
prepald Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, Traer, lowa, 
NGGS from prize winning 8S. C. Brown Leghorns, 
4 #4 00-100; 83.50 for orders of more than 300. 90% 
feretiity guaranteed Roy A. Cooper, Cortland, Neb. 
GIN aL E Comb White Leghorn eggs from prizo 
noing selected stock Barron strain; $7.00 
per 100 Mrs. John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa, 
I ARRON Ferris S. C, W. Leghorns, farm range, 
flock culled for heavy layers. Eggs $5, chicks 
$15 hundred. Marvin Shick, Dayton, lowa, 
R C. Brown Leghorn eggs from the bens that lay, 
are the hens that pay Exes 85.00 per 100 pre- 
paid. H. A. Wohisdorf, Cresco, lowa 


PURE Tom Barron Strain Stnogle Comb White 
Leghorn eggs. fifteen, 1.50; hundred, $6.00, post- 
paid. Eltas Ellingson, Atkins, lowa, 
YGGS, baby chicks direct from our flocka of Stngle 
4 Comb White Leghorns and Stnugle Comb Anco- 
nas. H. Boon, Blakesburg, lowa 
YINGLE Comb Buff Leghorns Biune Ribbon win- 
) ners. Eggs 86.00 per 100. Orders tilled promptly. 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, lowa 


I C. Brown Leghorn, eggs, 85.00 per 100. Special 

e pen R ¢ Anconas, 88.00 per 100. Mra. Clayton 

Hershey, Bristow, lowa 

pene, Leghorns and Hamburg hatching egge; 
also breeding stock. Evergreen Poultry Farm, 

Kewaunee, Wisconsin 

qe Brown Leghorn eggs Males direct from 

e« Chtleagwo winners, 64.00 per 100 Mrs. Wil 

Michael ima, lowa 

Tey Comb Black Leghorn eggs, bred to lay or 

iY show, @1.25, 15; €5.00, 100. Kvan Birk, Mystic, Ia. 

! NGLE Comb Buff Leghorns, culled for layers and 

.) beauty Choice eggs—100, 87.00; 200, $15.50, post- 

pald. Joho Tuttle. Princeton, Mo 

ptr bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
hatching; Kulp Everlaylog strain: 65.00, 100. 

Mrs. Esther Nagel, Monticello, lowa 

QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron 
strain, select layers, 95% fertile, $4.00 per 100, 

Mrs. Geo, Roe, Bellevue, Lowa. 


W VANDOTTES 

WHITE WYANDOTTE Lead tn laying at lowa 
State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Winners at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cin- 
cinnat!, Ohio. Hatching eggs 15. 83.00; 30, $5.00; 50, 
$8.00; 100, #15. H. F. Duer, Box Ww, Bugle Grove, lowa. 
I EGAL Ww hite W wandottes 
of an imported cockerel. 
lay. big type, culled. Guarantee 9 chicks per setting 
or refill at half price. 15, $2.00; 100, @4.00. Quletdale 

Farms, Kellerton, Jowa. 


FI lock headed by sons 
Snow white, bred to 


Rees omb Ww hite Ww wamdiotion Raend for hate hing 
from penned and espectally inated hens that are 
culled for non layers and disease; heavy boned and 
pure white; $5.00 per 50, $10.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper, 
Prairie City, Lowa. 

YOR SALE.—Pure blood R. C. W. Wyandotte eggs 
I for hate hing from Fishel and Regal strain, $6 00 
per 100; 1.25 for 15. Eegs carefully selected. Mre. 
Wm. Runebey, West Bend, lowa. 

+IL VER L anced Wyandottes for 20 years, " phow wells 
i ners, farm range, hatching eggs 15, $1.35; 30, $2.25, 
M), $3.15: 100, $6.30. Circular free. W yandotte 
Farm, Pilot Mound, lowa 





YAIRLAND Strain R. C. White Wyandottes. Hatch- 
k ing eges $5.00 per 100. Good, healthy farm range 
flock. Mrs. G. A. Prindle, Fairland Farms. Reasnor, 
Iowa. 

— bred Columbian Wyandotte eggs for hatch- 
ing, from healthy farm flock; good layers; $1.25 
15; $6 a 100 pre pald. Olive Hester, Earibam, lowa. 

YILVER Laced Wys andottes avked strata; heal thy 
\ heavy layers. eggs $1.35; 30, $2.35; 100, $7.00, 
prepaid. Charles aah R 1. Nashua, lowa. 
W HITE Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching. Martin 

Regal Direct 85.00 per hundred; $3.00 for 530, 
F. L. WILLIAMS, 





Taintor, lowa. 


\ THITE Wyandotte eggs for setting, ¢1.00 for 15 
or $5.00 per 100. Pure breds for 15 years. H. 
C. Ploss, pened Minn 
(Hot E White | Wy: andette egges—Regal strain, 
50 per hundred, $14.00 per case. G. R. Ham- 
mond, David, lowa. 


UFF Wyandotte eggs from culled farm range, 
I 100. 87; 50, $4; 30, 62.50. Mrs. Geo. Deyoe, 
Mason City, lowa 
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-WAR NORMAL 


n ce ‘ 
per cer of pre ’ I 
rates d ec nr ‘ Y 
together 


CATTLE—1 nd fat cattle are nov 


HOGS—II« 
nor l 

SHEEP—TLar re 154 per cent 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-b 1 
at $< t t ton i 7 per t 
and f t y } ) 
are 79 per cent of pre-war : , 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corr 90 ner cent of 
pre-war normal, ¢ 79 per cent, No, 2 
red wheat 122 per cent 1 nortl 
ern wheat 125 per ce fe) M ] 
1922, wheat stocks on far 82 ner 
cent of normal. oat tock Se an ‘ 
and corn stocks 1 

MILLFEEDS—Cottons: ! per 
cent of pre-war norn 169 
per cent, brown short ) ' ‘ a 


bran 113 per cent 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 125 per cent of pre- 
war normal, } 1 t t 5 pe cent, 
FARM GRAIN PRICE 

freight rates, ter 
decept 

ele. 

pre-war 

about t I ! t ‘ or 
on 

Mat I tor ‘ ’ 


or 68 





c Pes e of 


OTHER 
M4 per 
t 

s) oy ] 


FARM PRODUCTS 


cent 
PROVISIONS—I 
war ! ! i: i 
smoked bace per 
smoked 
cont 
grades 
on the er grad 
FUTURES—M ‘ 8 m ae 
pre-war normal ly rr ) ner 
cent Septembe corn 87 per cent 
May oat ire per cent, July ts are 
85 f ember oat . oe 
cent 
wheat < 
is 105 per cent: May la 
July la per 
is 101 per cent; 
cent J ‘ 
tember sid re 97 per cen Or 


f September lard heavy hogs t Cr 


per cent 
May 





sis < 
cago 
On th eptemb« 

they will sell at $7.91 Act og 


next September vil ‘ t $8 


prices in Septe 
highs 





mestic demar 
RAILROAD RAT 


ES re rit 
corn and o fron \ 


149 per cent of 


cent of pre-war norr l 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—P 
11 per ‘ { or rr \ r, « 


per ¢ nt ’ Ry r ce t Port 
cement 1 cent 
FARM-HAND WAGES—\V of fart 


hand n 


cent of pre-\ mparer 


about 1 re < t « l \ ] 
hand wages have bee! o! nearly 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 





pre-war normal. R oad wages are 199 
per cent « war ? ) } 

COST OF LIVING—T1 t of ng 
now averaves about 160 per cent of pre 
war normal 

FARM LAND—I x1 te- 
ly 160 per cent of re-war 1 
land ré t the twe ? rt 
tral sta 145 per cent Ve tth 

] ~~ , 1 « ok x t Y 
Sales, but it seems thers been a de- 
cline of 25 per cent from the hig point 


early 1920 


of 
BANK CLEARINGS 


per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of March 
were 156 per cent 


n order 











MISCELLANEOUS—Early in April Amer- 
ican prices as reflected by Brad- 
street’s index number, were 125 per cent 
of ar Dun’s index number was 
158 cent. There is now in circu- 
lat the United States 142 per cent 


money per capita as before 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


week 








Butter creamery ext last 
c, week before 3614« : 
M } 17 eel fo 
I last w K 25°%¢ 
duch J t week on v 
} he fancy ist week 2814¢ 
before ri 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 





exports of lard the second week in 

A ere 6,979,000 pounds, as compared 
11,066,000 pounds the week before 
146,000 pounds for the same week 

Expor of pork were 6,577,000 

! the cond eek in April, as com- 
12,253,000 pounds the week be- 

i 8,736,000 pounds for the sam«¢ 





The Week’s Markets 
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Med nd ef 
er (1 Ip.) 
( yice and prime— 
Last COCK cccccevseccse 5 +08!) 8.57 
Week before ..ccccccse 8 9.18) 8.47 
Good- 
Lt WEEE conivees ee 7.7 8 8.08 
Week 1} ore vaukeost ace Rf 88 
Mediun } 
Last eecccece | 8. ( 7.68 
\ OTE cccccscece | s 7.40 
Comm«e { 
La WOOCK .0c0seneeces 6.6: ba! 8 
We before ...%. 6.4 7.25) 6.38 
Light ¢ 4 teer 
(1,1 lI ‘ ) | | 
( ce ar pr 
| é 8 9.08) 8.70 
DOTOTO cccccsens 8 9.18 6 
lediur od 
Last 7 t y 7.90 
VK VOLOTOe ~cecece ‘ be ‘ ) 
( 
scovcesecs 6.¢ 7 
\ a 6.¢ 6 ) 
Rute 
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eevee | t ‘ t , 
( 
28 4 
) 
I 
‘ { 1.25 
! t ) $ ) 
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La ( ) 8 
We ! yf S 63 
t der steer } } 
Heavy (1,f ) 
Last week 6.7 6.84 7.00 
\ before 6.2 6.43) 6.93 
Med n (800-1. Ibs.) 
Last week err 6.58) 6.7 7.00 
Week before ...... ---| 6.08] 6.38) 6.88 
Stocker | 
Steer 
CS ose i 1g Bw a bre 6.55! 6.63! 6.65 
WOU DORIS 2 ccccvades 6.05, 6.25) 6.50 
Cows and heifer: 
Last week re 5.1 1.88 00 
Week before . sim : 5.00) 4.7 5.00 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lt p) 
Li week 9.95.10.13! 9.90 
Week befor 9.93110 0.00 
Medium (200 ] wie | 
Last week ee set a 10.05/16 0.00 
ik DeTfore .....cses 10.08/10.38/10.: 
0 0 Ibs.)— 
eee 0.1 80 
k before 10.1 10.15 
lights (130 lt ) 
Last eK J { 1.8 
Week 1} ‘ ) 1¢ 10.03 
tl \ I 
0 it ) 
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1 mil “(R4 down) 
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We l ; S < 
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! t w R8 
W 8 
Laml < S al ‘ 
Last week 1.38 8 
\"\ k ) 1.38/1 8] ) 
Yearli vet re. me 
to prir 
4 ( 8 
t ri s 
1 4 ‘ 
8.38] 7.7 7.75 
for 8.50 8.1 8.18 
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NOTE Unless otherwise stated all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
[i WOK 6 2s ¢cece dean 22.00 
TOTE ceccccccvcless 24.00 
oice-— 
or cee 
' 
4s i cece 
Week before ..... 

Alfalfa, Standard— } | 
Last week coccccces| 1G. 1.00 
Weel TC seocccece 116.00) 20.50 

Alfalfé 2— 

Last week . coves 13.00/17.5 
Ve before pescess 13.00/17.50 
Oz ? Str iv 
I CW a vedeneeeond 8.50 115.50 
eek before 8. 5f 
GRAIN 
== j j - 
1} 0 rs 7 
oS <= i, = 
m = 5 A 

- —$_— — = = om a 

Corn, No. 2Y— 

Last week ; 61% 3% ) 53% 

Week before ..| .59%| .52 15141 611% 
Corn No ;yY¥— | | 

Last weel | .60 521% 59 2% 

Week before 58 DE Giewcces | 00% 

Corn, No. 4Y— | } 

Last week | Dan ia 5114 
Week before ere lecwas 491 
Oats, No. 2W— | ] | 
Last week ol.e 9 .35 
Week before . Selcccce | .o7°%4| .34 














Rye | 
I | 1.01% 

\ ! re 1.01% | 

Vi t, No hard 
l veek 1 9 
Wee before L.é 2 

FEEDS 
| 
; 
wy of 
m se) 
se a < a Q 
Brar 
i ee} 0 
é “ < ‘ 
.¢ 
‘ t { ) 

He ] | 
I t.00 
\\ ‘ ] ¢ 24 ) 

Oil Me (« p.) 

Last FF eee 1.00 

V ore 4.50)...2. 1% 0.00 

Cotte ad (41) | | | 
per ¢ y— | | | 

I ‘ \ 48.51 | 

We I {8 ) } 

Tanka | | ] 
Las | eee eee 62.50]..... 165.00 62.00 
Week before . 62.50].....| 65.00/62.00 

Gluten | | | 
LEE SOE. 5 ates bo.0ksensébiwedolsoesvieeee 


Week before. 32.65 

















*Quotations at De Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 
LIBERTY BONDS 
U. S. Liberty 4% second 
Las week $100.00/$99.54 
Week 1 ré 49 y 
t S. Liberty 44's, third— 
CAB WEEK Sidcaseds ces 100.00] 99.74 
Week | ore 100.04 
T S. Lil ty 4%'s i 
Last Em sucueaveensoenen o1 0) 99.90 
\\ K be DO sanveondeusesiage 99.96 
U. S. Victory 
COE snes nee oan ae 76 
\ ' 78 
M Liberty Bonds—Second 4% 
} ) third 4% mat 5 1928 
fc i matur J lf ire 
< J 1 19 Vict ma- 
: My 19 but mae 1 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
| - 
* Dc lag 
BR a 
British | | 
cl | 
Last < 1$4.42 11.0 
‘ , 
_ Week fo A 1.415 |90.9 
French 1ic— | 
L, \ — a6 en ewiwn | 19 ( 18.4 
Week before ceabecerees | .9280)48.1 
German mark— 
Las < 2382 ( f 1.5 
Week before ....272/]..2.... 0033) 1:4 


CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten fé 


ed is $36.75 
in ton lots. 


cake meal $37.75 


and corn oil 
TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage 


is $60 in ton lots. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, April 28, 1999 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices will probably contin: > lit 


—.. 

















tle weak during the last half of sren 
May and early June. 7 
The following table gives data as te now 
centage of ten-year average for ; cae 
and prices as they have prevailed fess 
week from April 1, 1921, to dats ” 
ot eS eee § 
Sorel FT to 84 cesc's 12 
GL. Oe GEE Rider as hoe 11 
MMOL ee COKE F5:aw a ciedy is 11 0 
\pril 28 to May 6 » 
May 6 to i” tig de aie oak 7 4 
May 13 to 20 > 
May 20 to » 112 > 
May to 2 7 3 
June ee BPR ee 11 ) 
June 9 to 12 1 
Jun 16 to 147 , 
June ee are 114 4 
Cae 2 ea 1¢ 7 
te SNS OE 6 Saou vaeen 1: g 
July 14 to 21 119 Q4 
July 21 to 28 107 - 
July 28 to August 4 14 4 
August 4 to 12 
August 11 to 134 7 
August 18 to 10 ‘ 
August 25 to | 44: 69 
September 2 | 106 66 
September 9 116 62 
September 16 ! 11 69 
September 23 12 62 
October 1 to 106 64 
October 7 to T 98 69 
October 14 to 9] 79 
October 21 to 11 7] 
October 28 to .| 100 £9 
November 4 1( 68 
November 11 9 64 
November 18 81 65 
November 25 | 94 67 
December 2 | 8 67 


December 9 
December 
December 





December 30 4 : ) 
January 6 to 9 { 
January 13 to ie 
Janu irs 20 to a 96 ; 
January 27 to 10 
February i R9 
Febr | 9 ! 
Febru 87 
Febru 9 
Marcl 98 8 
Marcl | 96 1 
Marcl | 84 
March | 84 
Marcel | 109 
April | 10 Q 
Apr 14 t 1 & 

For the ensuing week t} t 
erag has been 1 0 hogs 
505,000 hogs at the eleven mar 
price of $10.19 If we figure o1 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year 
receipts, we get 162,396 at Cl 
606,000 at the eleven markets. If 
is 80 per cent of the ten-year : 
get $8.15 as the answer. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last 7 
fore $12.80 Chicago—Last 
week before $10.65 


week $12.75 


wee 


FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVE 
America’s foreign trade 
March, 1922, as compa 
months and relatively 
Ss as compared with a year 
cording to Department of Comm: 


sho 
creases in 


recent 





creas 











ports Exports for the month 
$322 000.000 while imports ag d 
$258,000.000, leaving a trade ba 
$74,000,000, the highest since N ry 
SHOULD TEST SEED CORN 
A survey of 22.500 ears of seed « m 
farms in 70 Iowa counties - 
cently made by the agricultural 1 
Fervice ind the farm crops depart f 
Iowa State Coll The aver i 
the tests made show 86.6 per cer 
’ er cent weak and 3.5 per cent 
of. FF. G. Churchill says res 
“Considerabl mold deve n 
he corr st fall and in many « 
ired the ed I Kver fart 
te from . 2% 1060 ears of } 
by the individu ¢ t d 
i ity the I in< 0 his cori 
tested, or seed secured from 
sc urce 
MORE SOWS BRED IN 1921 THA! 20 
About 17 per cent more sow } 
n tl + I ith from Septer 
t I br « t 
the corresponding six a ¥ 
lier on the 6.600 “sample farms 
thruout tl United States which 1 
the | S. Department of Agri 
is assumed that the changes occ 
these farms are indicative of « 
all farms of the United State 
The aver number of 
farm was 5.1, compared with 4 
earlier, an increase of 17 per cer . 
were bred in October, November 
cember of 1921 than in the same 8 
of 1920, while slightly fewer s« 
bred in September, January and F 
of this season than in the same n 
last season. 


ORGANIZE SEED ASSOCIATION 
The Farm Bureau in Buena Vist in 
ty. Iowa, has organized a pure seed we 
ers’ association which will grow, b nd 
sell pure-bred seeds 
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Hiram Hardscrab- 
ble says: 
“Any amateur Bur- 
bank « 


oats with 


wild 
of 
an 


of 


“an 


cross 
extract 
raise 


corn and 


enormous crop 


cain, 








AND SOME PEOPLE SAY HORSES 
HAVEN’T ANY SENSE 
T ke is an old friend, but it still 
gives the editor a laugh. Maybe the rest 
of ¥ feel the same way. Murl Williams, 
of Buena Vista county, Iowa, sends it in. 
Vet’ to assistant: “Fill this tube with 


the yellow powder, insert it in the horse’s 
mout d give a quick, sharp blow.” 


4 f inutes later the assistant comes 
back wing symptoms of acute distress. 
What's the matter?” 
“Drat it, the blasted horse blowed first.” 
HIRAM GETS PICKED ON 
This is the age of reform. One of our 
readers objects to Hiram Hardscrabble’s 


pipe, and suggests that we wean him from 





it. It does smell bad, and it doesn’t look 
very pretty, but we are afraid to try it. 
If we take his pipe away from him, Hi- 
ram sure to start chewing. And it 
would be awful to have tobacco juice 
trick down over Hiram’'s chin onto 
the rest of the column. Better let well 
enough alone 


WHY NOT “THE PUBLISHER'S VIEWS 





ON TOPICS OF THE TIMES’'? 

A friend of ours from Kansas suggests 
that this column ought to be named af 
the biggest joke now in existence 
lowing out this line of reasoning,” 
writes | would suggest that you call it 
‘The Country Gentleman,’ after a certain 
wind strument produced at Philadel- 








Members of the agricultural bloc may 
not know how to raise anything else, but 
no questions will be asked if they can 
raise prices. 





bonus matter teaches us that re- 





public re not ungrateful when gratitude 
can be used to construct political fences. 
pparently the great need in movies is 
somet that will give parents a pleas- 
rab ck without corrupting the chil- 
drer 
The man who says he never touched a 
trop before prohibition came in will prob- 
ably lie about other things, too. 
7 in who wears an empty sleeve is 
thet But the man who wears an 
mpt t is much more so 

















ry difficult to hear the voice of 

he people in a campaign where money 
; $ and Judge Landi$. Who will 
ve the t celebrity to decide that duty 
a] as 
call§ to another po$ition? 
_ it ir to usé the bull as a synonym 
rt ind of talk. He never blows his 
OWn hor? 
_P it would be a lovely game if it 
zon for the impudence of constituents 
Who y P 

vided lways horning in to demand ex- 
Planat ns 
z.,) might help some if the constitution 
cae ted the imposing of new taxes ex- 
ep in the months immediately preceding 
8 election. 
eet is always a fly in the ointment 
as get together and fix prices, 
t 

n the poor gamblers who will be 


thrown out of jobs. 


JOSH -AWAY| 























Of General Interest 




















FOREIGN CROP CONDITIONS 









The average yield of the Australian 
wheat crop for 1921-22 is estimated at 14 
bushels per acre, as compared with~ 15.9 
bushels in 1920-21 and a five-year average 
of 11.2 bushels. The acreage sown last 
fail was 9,582,000 acres, compared with 
9,069,000 acres the previous season The 
preliminary estimated total production 
was 134,184,000 bushels, compared with 
143,965,000 bushels last year, but 14.6 per 
cent above the five-year, average 

No estimates of the Argentinian wheat 
crop have yet been received in the United 
States, but it is thought that the crop 
will exceed preliminary estimates ,of 154,- 
873,000 bushels, which is 90 per cent of 
the five-year average from 1915-20. The 
wheat production of New Zealand for the 
season just ended is put at 10,500,000 


bushels, with 6,872,000 bushels 
for last season. 

The British 
1921-22 is put 
pared with : last season. 
Wheat is reported to have wintered well 
thruout Europe except in certain sections 
of Germany and Poland where it was 


compared 


acreage for 
com- 


Indian wheat 
at 28,012,000 


352,000 





acres 





acres 








damaged by cold weather. 

Drouth is reported to have damaged the 
corn crop in Argentine and South Africa. 
Recent rains have alleviated conditions to 
some extent. British India reports a rice 
production of 73,900,000,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice compared with 62,000,000,000 
pounds last season and a five-year aver- 
age of 71,900,000,000 pounds. 

TO POOL AUSTRALIAN FRUIT 

The commonwealth and the state gov- 
ernments of Australia are coOperating in 
an endeavor to absorb the entire fruit 
crop with a view t» preventing a repeti- 
tion of the waste and destruction of sum- 
mer fruits which is said to have taken 
place last year. The commonwealth has 
undertaken to back an Australian pool to 
the extent of 750,000 pounds sterling, or 
$3,649,000, on the condition that the state 
government accept proportionate respon- 
sibility for half the loss in case the pool 
fails. Sugar is to be supplied for canning 
and jam making at $126 a ton. The pool 
will be formed on the condition that all 
growers of soft fruits become members 


and that all the exportable surplus be dis- 


posed of thru a single selling agency in 
London A further condition is that all 
exportable fruit shall be graded, packed 
and labeled according to a _ prescribed 
standard. 


SPRAY RINGS PAY WELL 
Two spraying rings formed last year in 


Stark county, Illinois, in connection with 
the farm-orchard extension project, were 
very successful. One ring included twelve 
and the other thirteen orchards, each or- 
chard including about twenty-five trees. 
The orchards in each ring were located 
within a radius of three and one-half 
miles At the start each orchard owner 


purchased a share of stock at $40, so that 


@ power sprayer and spray materials 
could be purchased. In one ring a stock- 
holder, whose farm work was light, was 
hired to do the work. This proved very 


satisfactory. 

One man sprayed thirty trees at a total 
cost for materials, labor and depreciation 
on stock of $18.55. After using apples all 
summer and fall, he sold $280.59 worth 
and had twenty bushels stored for winter 
use. Another member reported a spraying 
cost of $24.39 and sales amounting to $290, 
in addition to apples stored for winter use 
Another man in the same ring supplied 
four families from six trees and sold the 
surplus at $3.50 a bushel. 


A PROFITABLE HAY MIXTURE 








Five tens of cured hay per acre were 
secured from a mixed seeding of red clo- 
ver, alfalfa, alsike and timothy, on a 
forty-acre field at the Central Experi- 
mental farm, at Ottawa, Canada, during 
the summer of 1921 An acre seeding of 
ten pounds of red clover, two pounds of 
alsike, six pounds of timothy and six 
pounds of alfalfa was used. The year's 
crop of five tons was taken from three 
cuttings The first cut gave three tons, 
the second cut one ton and the third cut 
one ton per acre. The first cut consisted 
mainly of red clover and alfalfa in equal 
proportions, the second cut consisted 
mainly of alfalfa, while the last cut was 
exclusively composed of alfalfa, 


WOULD CHANGE POTATO GRADES 


A proposed new federal potato grading 
system was endorsed at a meeting of po- 
tato growers from several states, held at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, on March 31 
and April 1. The meeting was called by 
G. W. Randlett, director of the North Da- 
kota extension divison, and H. J. Hughes, 


director of marketing from Minnesota. 
The meeting went on record by a vote of 
30 to 24 favoring the establishment of 
three grades of potatoes with tolerances 
of 6, 12 and 18 per cent, respectively, to 
displace the present system, which many 
growers declared consisted of one grade 
for the very best product and a “‘bottom- 
less pit’ for the balance of the crop, 
which they said would include from 85 to 


90 per cent. Members of the minority who 








favored retaining the present grades de- 
clared that at least three-fourths of the 
crop of the state could be graded to come 
in the No. 1 class and that in the long run 
the present grades would be beneficial. At 


a meeting on or about June 10, it is 
panned to consolidate the existing state 
organizations into one organization. 








BEE-KEEPING IN CLOVER REGION 
OFFERS GOOD OPPORTUNITIES 








The clover region of the United States 
offers splendid opportunities for  bee- 
keeping. These possibilities, together with 
the requirements necessary for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, are discussed in 
a recent publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1125, ‘‘Bee-Keeping in the Clover 
Region,”’ by E. F. Phillips and George S. 
De muth of the division of Bee Culture In- 
vestigations While not all parts of the 
clover region are equally good, there are 
few places, it is pointed out, in which it 
is not possible to keep bees with profit 
under proper management 

The typical clover region occupies the 
northeastern part of the United States, 
extending west into Minnesota and south 
approximately to the Ohio river and the 
Mason and Dixon line. It appears on the 
west coast in Washington and Oregon. In 
both east and west the region extends in- 
to Canada, some of the best portions be- 
ing located north of the national boun- 
dary Limited areas of less value are 
found outside these boundaries 

The opportunities for bee-keeping in 
this region, the writers of the bulletin 
find, are not being utilized as completely 
as in some other bee-keeping regions of 
the country. There are vast areas of the 
clover region not adequately covered by 
bees, and also many places where, because 
of the methods of bee-keeping practiced, 


the bee-keepers are failing to produce the 


best possible crops 

Bee-keeping, to be profitable in this re- 
gion, must be conducted with all possible 
skill. setter methods, it is believed, will 
result in a greater development of the in- 
dustry. Because of the presence of Euro- 
pean foul-brood in some parts of the clo- 
ver region, and especially because of the 


superior quality of the Italian race of bees, 
the bee-keeper of this region will find it 
greatly to his advantage to keep this va- 
riety. Italian bees are able, under good 
management, to clean out the larvae dead 
of European foul-brood. Not all strains of 
this race are equally good for this purpose 
and the bee-keeper should take pains to 
get the best. 


Copies of the bulletin may be had free 
upon addressing a request to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

MANY IOWA SPRAY RINGS 


been organ- 
Dickinson, 
counties 


rings have 
Humboldt 
Delaware 


Spray 
ized in 
Hardin 
H. E 
Iowa 
terest 
was in 


recently 

Emmet, 
and Fayette 
Nichols of the extension service of 
State College reports that the in- 
in spraying is three times what it 
Iowa last year. 





Fresh From the Country 

















IOWA 

Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, April 20.— 
Oats seeding nerrly finished; they were 
put in in very poor shape as the ground 
has been too wet to work. Nearly every 
one seeding from 10 to 45 acres clover; 
about one-third more oats sown than us- 
ual in order to cut corn acreage. Pig crop 
about average. Most of the corn gone 
to market There are no cattle in feed 
lots and not many hogs. EK. M. W. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, April 20.— 
Spring here has been very backward and 
wet. Farmers have experienced some dif- 
ficulty in getting into the fields Very 
few have finished sowing oats and there 
has been but little plowing done to date 
If the weather permits there will be a 
large acreage of oats and clover sown in 
this county. Fall wheat and pastures 
look very good Farmers having poor 
luck with young pigs Wm. Darrah. 

Hamilton County; (c) Iowa, April 21.— 
Oats all sown and more grass seed being 
sown than usual. Feed rather searce and 
stock is going to pasture early. Much in- 
terest is taken in horse raising and a 


number of colts in evidence now Some 
trouble is reported with brood sows. A 
few cattle on feed yet Hogs mostly 
gone to market.—J. W. Noylar 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, April 18.— 
Oats are nearly all in; condition of ground 
good. Some snow yesterday and quite a 
freeze his morning. Pig crop not so 
large as expected. Some have started 
plowing. Lamb crop normal. Not much 
garden in yet. Fat hogs scarce. Few fall 
pigs Clover promises big crop. Fruit 
buds not starting yet. Milk cows doing 
well.—A. R. Calkins. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, April 21.— 
Spring rains delayed seeding to some ex- 
tent. However, most of seed is in. Spring 
plowing going forward rapidly. Increase 
in acreage of clover Young stock doing 


well, especially the spring pigs. Pastures 
beginning to look good. Wheat acreage 
decreased Hay looks good. Not much 
grain moving.—Lacey Darnell 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 21.—On 
a 16-mile run I saw several pieces of fine 
alfaifa Many fields of good looking 
wheat Also a great many four-horse 


teams preparing ground for oats. Ground 


} 
| 














too wet until now Only one tractor in 
all the fields we passed Saw only two 
young colts Was impressed with the 
idea that farmers were preparing better 


seed beds than in former years.—B. E. F. 




















ILLINOIS 
Champaign County, (e) Ill April 21 
We had light rain last night Still too 
wet for field work \ cyclone went thru 
near here, kill wo and injuring others 
and doing 1 lamage Wheat and clo- 
ver making wth About the us- 
ual number of ing pigs; more sows 
kept than usual, but not so many pigs 
per sow No. 4 corn 49e, No. 3 50e, oats 
sle.—A. M. Gale 
MISSOURI 
Moniteau County, (c) Mo April 21. 
There will not be as many oats sown as 
usual on account of it being so late The 
ground is still wet. Potato planting and 
den making just commenced. Wheat 
prospects good Pastures and meadows 
making rapid growth Clover in fine con- 
dition Pig crop about as usual: many 
of them died Few colts Wheat prices 
advancing Few hogs for sale. Eggs 18e. 
—Wesle Ly Kiesling 
NEBRASKA 
Holt County, (n) Neb., April 17.—Farm- 
ing is general The usual acreage will 
be cultivated; in fact, am inclined to think 
that fields uncultivated in 1921 will be cul 
tivated this year Farmers are realizing 
that to keep over some of the cheap grain 
is the right thing to do | find cribs of 
corn on farms Soil in fair condition for 
cultivation but a good rain would be ac- 
ceptable. Some loss of early pigs. cloudy, 
damp weather and lack of sunshine being 
the cause, Grain prices normal to a 
shade higher Produce unchanged Hay 
on track, No. 1 upland, light receipts and 
some higher prices Owing to farming 
season, local market slow with a limited 
demand. Hog prices local market. $9.35 
to $9.60. Cattle selling at fair prices at 
farm sales. Cattle in feed yards will be 
limited by May 1 No hog cholera. Some 
loss of cattle by blackleg Vaccination for 
blackleg general Alex R. Wertz 
Butler County (e) Neb April 4.-—- 
Farmers are again in the fields. The sea- 
son is about three weeks late and every- 
one is as busy as can be trying to get 
their oats in and to prepare the ground 
for corn. Many fields are still too wet to 
farm. There is not mruch spring wheat 
being sown on account of the backward 
spring weather The spring pig crop is 
smaller than usual Lots of demand for 
hired men Wages $30 per month, or $2 
per day. No grass Still feeding stock 
hay. Hay scarce Harold W. Dewey. 
INDIANA 
Montgomery County, (w) Ind April 18 
—Overmuch rain the last few weeks 
More upland under water than at any 
time since the country has been tiled out 
Five inches of rain has fallen in the last 
twenty-four hours. No oats sown yet 
No plowing for corn done this spring 
No farms changing hands Fair crop of 
spring pigs and lambs No garden truck 
planted Hogs selling at around $10, corn 
18%e, oats sle eggs 2l1le, butter-fat 3le 
Pastures looking fine Fine crop of clo 
ver.—G. W. Peyton 





ABSOL JUTELY new firsts-— 

standard tires—no rebuilts, 
Wonderful values, ‘Tough long 
wearing, non-skid diamond 





pattern treads, generously 
oversizé, built for service. 
Backed by big financially 


sound factory, Tires shipped 
day order is received 


SEND NO MONEY 











Just state sizes and number. 
PRICES Write name and address 
You Can’t Beat | plainly and we will shipd 
Sizes Tires Tubes | VU: D- Pay the factory price 
6 eq | and charges on arrival. Mx- 
Pe yp 4 a amine the tires and if YOU 
024 ry 4, | are not fully satisfied return 
— 9 1.98 same at our expense and 
oe as your money will be promptly 
x 8 | refunded, 
CORD SPECIAL | Murry! These amazing Bargain 
10,000 Miles prices my be withdrawn Ear 
30x34 Cords 13.85 ay. Lirder at Unce — 
‘ From This Ad. Do it Nowf 





CO OP TIRE FACTORIES 


Dept. C Minneapolis, Minn. 


WOOL 0. 


Here’s good news. Wool prices 
average 50% better than 1921. 
Ship your wool to Iowa’s wool head- 
quarters. Get the top price, and spot 
cash for your crop, Write for prices. 
BAGS and TWINE. New 7} foot 
wool bags, 50c. Pound balls twine, 
20c. Shipping charges prepaid. 


UMBAUG 


DES MOINES,!IA. 
313 Southwest 5th St. 








568 (22) 


DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS. 
Ma 1 ‘ oO} r Aurelia, Ia. 


HEREFORDS 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
M t ‘ 
M r 
M 5 
> ¢ é 
DUROCS 
" 
bu J 
Oct ' Or | e Cit 1] 
Oct Owe | } P 
Oct 4 H. G iu H. Col- 
img I | 
Oct. 19—Grove tter, I ! 
oct ( ] I! Verr nt I 
Oct. : Cc cDb ar, I 
POLAND CHINAS 
Aut I Dorr & S« Marcu Ta, 
Oct Hie Dorr & or Marcu la 
Fel Hi I & Sor larcu la 
Al ( I ! I 
Au laal Pre oO Cit 
A ‘ 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those whod vk ges in or discon 
tinue advertisements a r ig must have 
notice of such dis« tinua 





Jater than Wednesday of the 





of iseue in order to be sure of The 
above alsoa es to advertis lass 
ification or special posit to go 
to the electrotyper on Wedn 1 no 
changes can be made after pag New 
advertisements, | ever, can u f f 
received as late as Mon lay mor nx f 
issue 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
YODER, 1101 


Street, Des 


Wal- 


Address 


Moines, lowa 


H. M 
nut 


{f 
Oltice 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa 
Z. R. MIL! ox 31 ioux City, Iowa 
R, B. FRANCE, 115 South Twenty-fourth 


Field Notes 
DORR & SONS’ POLAND CHINAS 


While many breeder re xpe- 
riencing disastrous re it n iving | 
this spring Henry 
cus, lowa, have gone over the top 
the opposite direction. A recent visit 
their farm ) yr 

with very 
in the direction of bre 1 imi ’ 
represent cl sire is Th Diame 
Liberator Buster J I> Rainbow, EF 
green Bob Kvolutic Peter Paul ind 
Jumbo Master We iw h to eall especial 
Attention to the pig bs i 
Liberator Luster Jr I jiamond, now 
a twelve mont boar is a tal 

and as evenly b wed as we h een 
anywhere r } q t< 
be mighty proud of him Ar 
nection we wish to te that 
will hold a bred ile Aug t 
fering thirty-five top W bred to 
Diamond and ten spring boar pis 
by him. This sale should be kept 
in mind by those in quest of real top s 
Those familiar the Dorr 
better 


with 

understand the full meaning of the 
term 
have 


top sows In later ies we 
more to say reg 

things this herd 

having so much o 3 

ter Jr. is being offers yu 
years old, himself a first prize state 
winners and a sire of first prize winner 
He this firm $500 
a price that breedet OWS i 
good hog know is below clue Ad- 
vertising Notice 


JIM BLOEMENDAAL’S SALE 


few « eptior ill are led 





herd ‘ 
he i i 


contains 
f 





any 


Poland China ber, are to 





pig 150 in nun 


be found on tl jim Bloemendaal farm 
Altor Ia that furnish proof of the good 
breeding qualities of the two ng erd 


vo 
Much favor 


boars, Chess and Heritage 

able comment has appeared in the press 
during the winter just past. And now 
that the boars have the evidence at hand 
to justify the claims made for them, busi 
ness should be brisk at this breeding 
tablishment Mr Bloemendaal has set 
August 16 for a bred sow sale, at which 
time sale goers wi have a chance oO see 


value of these boars 


for 





irnish 


attraction for the s Mr. Bk 


McKEE BROS.’ DUROCS 


McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, have a fine 











finder 


boar, P 


prize 


a 
winners, and of the 


their 




















fering that made a top average in their 
late ale McKee Bros. expect to hold a 
fall t r sale and also a bred s« sale, If 
thir happe t y will be able to make 
tr M t f tate fair, with 
i olde iT nd sows 
7 7” ll b aa e Sar 
I i r last } i prize 
‘ hat d for $425 
n ti fall ] 4 ertising Notice 
BLOEMENDAAL BROS.’ AUGUST SALE 
Ploemend | Bre of Orange City, 
17 r Poland 
i I th 
f . ( d G ; 
fr 
] G ‘a Fi to 
r rd f« } ) d 
1e t car i 1 OF 
I A trio of t t rs of 
or ire the ! ‘ rt fo 
ho 1 com h them 
} Oo 
, - 4 4] ‘ 
ot t ma »a full ¢ 
( ed 1 ire to 





sea- 


to 











x Notes of the Breeds | 


Angus Prizes—An appropriation of $15,- 
000 for Aberdeen Angus 
cattle at voted at a recent 





. co] 
for pecial pr 
1922 fairs was 


of the 


meeting of the executive committee 

American Aberdeen Angus Breeders As- 
sociation. The International show receives 
$4.000 and the Iowa State Fair $60 with 
; rdditi« il for the junior fat tock 


Good Showing for Beginner—L. J. Palas 


alas 
a Clayton county lowa, breeder of Red 














Polled cattle mad rather an unt 
how vith his first v herd in 
lie } d bred ¢ for . f } 
but d never shown any until last year 
Hi herd of twel inimals took rty 
ght prizes and $585 n money t last 
l neluding the lowa and Min 
née irs 
lowa State Fair Horse Show—lowa state 
iir officials hope to have the largest 
horse how ever held 1 America at the 
¢ ! Pre ims totalir $13,195 
i I yunced for ift horse 
l n thi ir. The include 
fe Pere n $ Belgian 
0 for Shires, $ 10 for Clydesdale 
i for draft eldings and mare and 
for stable ma ers’ and d ration 


British Berkshires to Be Shown Here— 


Great Britain's best Berkshire hogs will 
compete against those of the United States 
it the cago International next Decem- 
ber, according t word received by Secre- 


the Americar 


Frank S. Springer, of 





Berkshire Asso tion Representatives of 
the herds owned by King George V and 

Duke of Westminster will be sent 
over 


Plan Cow Testing Plant—The Holstein 





breeders of Blackhawk county, Iowa, are 
} ng to build a central testing plant 
for the county, w here cows may be offi- 
< ested milk and butter-fat pro- 
‘ t Ata t meeting of the coun- 
t : ation, C I Brunder, 
of elected president and 
A. N. Loucks, secretary-treasurer 


The National Duroc Futurity—The Na- 
tional Duroc Record Association 
uunces that the Iowa futurity 


earrying $600 for spring and fall pigs, will 


Jersey 


State 





} 
be eld at the Mi ssippi Valley Fair, at 
Davenport, August 14 to 19. A large Duroc 
exhibit is expected at the Davenport fair. 
\s in 1921, tl will no Duroc futurity 
at the Iowa State at Des Moines. 
Attention is also cal he $1,000 Duroc 
futurity to be awarded at the Kansas Free 
Fair, at Topeka, September 11-16 


American Royal Directors—Directors of 





the American R 1 Live Stock Show for 
922 I n « ted as follows R. H 
Hazlet Eldorado, Kan.; O. Harris, Har- 
s. M me. Y« La Summit, Mo 
John R. Ton I > Kan W A. For 











\ ror Kan City I 
mn. 2 RnR. J. B ae Merry, W \ 
O hel. G. R. < t. W H. W H. L 

rb } I y, P. W. ¢ W 
i Xe r Lee IN vood, | A. Long 
} Sweet. I o FJ ( ( Peter 
( \\ Lonsd J ( Swift H I t 
We 


Cow Combines Appearance and Produc- 





tior Adell Burr Beach is « 
the few dairy cow at has wot 
i N nal Dairy Show nd 
3 so qualified s a class leader ? 
otios ah vy cow ow d 
I L. E. Hager s, Has gs, Mir 
r 4. was st pr ree-)J r-old at 
0 National Dairy Show She re 
cently te record of 13.349.7 


pounds of milk and 640.49 pounds of but- 








WALLACES FARMER, April 28. 
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The Handy Service Reco 


r 


<r 








STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 











is the best stallion breeding 


published; convenient, complete 
worth its cost every day of the 
blanks for e 


son. Contains 
breeding records of 100 mar 
blanks for return service, etc. 

Each record has a contra 


signed by owner of mare, which 


becomes a note for paymer 
service fee. 


ing dates for return service, b 
recording payments, etc. N 


pages and indexed for easy refey 
Printed on tough linen paper 


cloth bound to stand hard us 
inches—just fits the pocket. 


Hundreds are in use and every 


is pleased. 
Mr. Wels 


es 


++ 
CT 


¢ 


it simplifies collect 
and protects the stallion owner 

There is also a gestation table xs 
lan} 


ul 


age 


} 


DeClow, well k 


breeder and importer, writes: 
last service books I bought wer 


Handy Record. 
of the others I have seen.’’ 


Price 75c postpaid; three or riore 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
Send orders to the publi 


each, 


It is better than ; ny 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 


COT 


e 











— 





for service—from 
Tuberculin tested. 


R. LOUGHLIN & CO., 





PRODUCING DAMS. 


RECORDED HOLSTEIN BULLS 


I have three fine individuals that are now ready 
HIGH 
Address 


R. F. D. No. 4, CRESTON, |0WA 


} 
1999 











DD of the 


qualifying for 


ad- 
fourth place 


ter-fat in class 
vanced re 
in that 


Guernsey 
gister 
division, 
Poland China Prizes— 
carrying $1,085 in prize 
money what will be awarded in the 

2 Na- 


Poland Chnia open classes at the 192 





Special 


Special 


classifications, 


above 


announced 


Poland 


Show, have beer 


Young 


tional Swine 


by P. W secretary of the 


China promotion committee The extra 
prize are offered to induce the showing 
of a larger number of mature animals 


Breaks Record—W illowmoor 
Ayrshire by Glen 
of 


world’s 


Ayrshire 
Marion, an 
Foerd 


yn the 


cow owned 


Ivania, h 
champion junior 
producer of her breed, by pro- 
16,671 pounds of milk and 668.63 
itter-fat in one year, Willow- 
moor Marion is a double granddaughter of 
Beuchan Peter Pan Ayrshire show 
bull and sire of producers. 


Farms, Pennsy is be- 


< three- 
year-old 
ducing 


pounds of b 
famous 


The Oldest Herd of Cattle—The oldest 
herd of Guernsey cattle in the United 
States, as nearly be determined, is 


as can 


owned by Charles Biddle, Andalusia, Penn. 
The foundation animals of this herd were 
imported in 1840 by Nicholas Biddle The 

Judge 


herd was continued by his son 


Craig Biddle, and it is now maintained by 
Craig Biddle’s nephew, Charles Biddle. 
The pedigrees of certain calves owned in 


Deans 
foun- 


the herd today trace back to Jenni« 
and Fenella, two of the 
dation importation, and the 


cows of the 


first two an- 


imals registered by the American Guern- 
ey Cattle Club The Ravenswood herd 
of Shorthorns, in Cooper county, Missouri 





~ cognized as the oldest herd of beef 
cattle America having been estab- 
lished by N. Leonard in 1839. 


Galloways at American Royal—A classi- 








fication for Galloways will be offered at 
the 1922 American Royal at Kansas City, 
it is announced For several years the 
breed not been shown at the Kansas 
City show At a recent meeting in Kan- 
sas City the American Galloway Breeders’ 
Assoc tion decided to support such a 
show It was also decided to admit cattle 
nder two years of age for r try at 
the ime fee as for calves dur the next 

nety days The fee is $2 per animal for 
! b ind $4 for non-members Offi- 
cers e ass ation for 1922 are Pres- 
ident, 1} E. Frizell, Larned, Kan.; vice- 
pre i ts \ \\ : AY Neb., 
nd H. L. Fra I ffton, O} ecre- 
tary surer, | Carrollton, 
M w dire ! L. Fluke, 
B Ss. D H. ¢ ie Lodge, 





Homestead, 


HERD OF HEREFORD 


CATTLE FOR SALE 


19 Cows—12 have calves at 
& yearling heifers, and 1 herd bull, 
Prince Perfect. For particulars, 
address 


S. G. Hutton, 


foot. 


Monticello, lowa 


GESTATION TABLE 


Clip Out and Keep for Reference 
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\ ILCH GOATS—High grade, good — 

i Will sell cheap by herd. Milch Goa en 

Itt. No. 6, Box 5, Des Moines, la. Phone Market 2% 

— - - eT 


When 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


writing to advertisers 


men 















